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Why Irishmen Become Communists 
DOUGLAS HYDE 


OME new and, I believe, significant ideas on why some Irish 

workers who come to Britain become members of the Com- 

munist Party emerged from a discussion I had recently with 
two priests who are working among the Irish here and an Irishman 
who was for ten years a member of the British Communist Party 
and has recently returned to the Church. 

Our conversation was made the more topical by the fact that it 
took place shortly after the British Communist Party’s Twenty-sixth 
National Congress. There, as usual, people with Irish names had 
been present in large numbers. Even the man who moved the 
resolution on the Party’s current “line” on religion was a delegate 
named Donnelly from Liverpool. I estimate that some twenty-five 
per cent of the members of the executive committee elected at the 
Congress are either lapsed Catholics or are people who, having 
Irish names, may be assumed to have Catholic antecedents of some 
sort. 

I had arranged a four-cornered discussion in my home in the 
hope that the man who had just come back to the Church might, 
from his own experience, be able to shed more light on a problem 
which we urgently need to understand as fully as possible. Moreover, 
I knew that he was anxious, after many years out of the Faith, to 
help in any way he could. 

Since Communism is itself a spiritual problem I have always 
believed that the problem of the Irishman who has been brought 
up in the Faith but who nonetheless finishes up in the Communist 
Party must be a spiritual problem too. Quite obviously if he was 
sufficiently well instructed, sufficiently dedicated and sufficiently 
involved in Catholic lay activity before he came to Britain there 
sg be very little likelihood of his falling away at some later 

te. 

That lapsed Catholics should turn Communist has never seemed 
surprising to me. You can find them wherever a Catholic community 
and a Communist Party exist side by side. They are to be found 
in their thousands in Italy, France, Kerala, Australia—wherever 
you go. 

But so far as Britain is concerned, the problem, inevitably, takes 
on an Irish character. Much has been said and written about the 
steps which can and should be taken to deal with the problem at 
the spiritual level. But even for those whose concern is mainly with 
this aspect of it, a knowledge of the sheer mechanics by which an 
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which will not immediately recommend themselves to him even 
though its Irish policies do. 

There is little or nothing in the policy and propaganda of 'the 
Connolly Association and its paper with which he can quarrel at all, 
All the “negative” attractions of the Communist Party apply equally 
well to the Connolly Association. But since it is primarily concerned } 
with Ireland and the Irish and not with the doctrines of Communism 
no readjustment in his thinking is required in order that he shall be 
able to support it wholeheartedly. 

The criticisms—which are usually relatively mild—which the 
Connolly Association makes of Catholicism are generally confined 
to bishops or to particular “reactionaries.”” They probably go no 
further—although they may have a different content—than criticisms 
which he himself was making before he left Ireland. 

There is no frontal attack upon religion as such. In the circum- 
stances, it is not surprising that many Irishmen in Britain make 
their first contact with Communism inside the ranks of the Connolly 
Association or at its mectings. 

But, I repeat, for many the way to Communism is directly into 
the ranks of the Party itself, for the reasons I have stated above. 

No easy solution to this political problem emerged from our 
conversations and I would not venture to suggest that I have one 
to offer now. One thought which inevitably comes to one’s mind 
is that when extreme nationalism and a preoccupation with past 
injustices is carried from Irish to British soil it can make easier 
the acceptance of Communism and membership of Communist 
organisations. Present bitterness has grown out of past evils. Those 
evils were real enough. But it is a sobering thought that they continue 
to bear fruit to this day in the shape of a disconcertingly large crop 
of Irishmen-turned-Communist. 

My main concern in this article is to suggest that the road to 
Communism taken by many men and women from Ireland may 
follow a somewhat different course from what has been supposed. 
It is an over-simplification to suggest that an Irishman who has 
been brought up as a Catholic can be drawn to Communism only 
if he has already turned his back on the Faith or has created a 
situation in his own life which alienates him from the Church. 

To me, the knowledge that this is so serves to underline the 
urgent need for making the Faith a real and living thing in the life 
of every Irish boy and girl and to give them some sort of working 
knowledge of the evils of Communism to serve as a defence against 
its political attractions. 
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Children in The Sun 


T. P. DONNELLY 


ANY visitors to France will have noticed groups of children 
walking along the byroads and singing as they go, with 
*teen-agers and an occasional nun or priest tramping along 

with them. The children are dressed in the simplest fashion, sun- 
tanned, and look as free and happy as children on holiday should. 
That is a children’s holiday camp (colonie de vacances), an example 
of a striking development, religious and social, of twentieth-century 
France. They are town children, many of them from poor homes, 
who are spending a wonderful month in the country or the mountains 
or at the seaside. 

This movement had its beginnings in Switzerland with a Protestant 
minister called Bion in 1876. Another clergyman, Pastor Lorriaux, 
founded the first French children’s camp in 1881 with three little 
girls. In 1882 there were 79 French children in the movement, in 
1906 the number was 26,000, then 103,000 (1913), 125,000 (1925), 
220,000 (1938). After the 1939-45 war with a new consciousness of 
children’s needs for better nourishment and surroundings, both 
religious and material, the numbers soared to 350,000 (1945), 
800,000 (1948) and to 1,350,000 in 1957. That tremendous expansion 
has been not merely in numbers. Now children of middle-class 
families attend the camps, which are sponsored by groups which 
range from parishes through petrol companies and government 
ministries to anti-clerical organisations. 

The motive of the original (Protestant) camps was chiefly 
humanitarian, to improve the children’s health. An early 
“deviationist’” trend was to continue the children’s education, 
sometimes in a kind of open-air school. From this trend the present . 
great Catholic movement has developed. It started some fifteen 
years behind the others. The clergy already had their hands full 
with schools and children’s organisations (patronages) in their 
parishes, but they saw unsatisfactory features in those Protestant- 
sponsored camps. They realised they would have to make an 
apostolic use of the movement. Young priests of Paris and Lyons 
took the first steps, closely followed by the laymen of Saint Vincent 
de Paul. By 1905 priests, nuns and teachers were taking 4,000 
children off to camps and giving them a solid formation. 

The story of the organisation of this movement at higher level 
is an eventful and complicated one, for which the reader should 
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consult Rey-Herme. From the Catholic point of view the important im 
organisation now is L’Union Frangaise des Colonies de Vacances 
(UFCYV). In 1934 it was recognised by the State as being of publica 
utility and therefore entitled to grants. In 1955 it ran 5,000 camps 
catering for 400,000 children. . 
UFCV makes it clear that its camps provide for the children’s 
“education” rather than their health. Education is principally 
a thing of the spirit. The child’s dignity is based on his soul. Spiritual 
values are the real values and the human reality is all-important. 9 
UFCV believes in liberty of thought and action, not in determinism. 
Spiritual ends are more important than material and utilitarian] 


activities. These fundamental ideas may seem truisms to us ing 


Ireland; in France they must be fought for among a hundred J 
warring philosophies. 
But UFCV is non-sectarian. It shows “an attitude to spiritual 
formation which satisfies both those who think a spiritual formation 9 
in a non-sectarian way to be sufficient and those who think that a 
spiritual formation must be integrated in a religious ensemble. It 
presents spiritual values which do not trouble the conscience of any 7 
child.”? Those who know the difficulties of the Church in France ¥ 
wil understand why UFCV has such a broad platform. Individual § 
camps of course are very often thoroughly Catholic in tone and 
many of the UFCV administrative staff and instructors are Catholic. } 


Among various other groups administering camps one worth 7 


mentioning is UFOVAL (Union Francaise des Oeuvres de Vacances § 
Laiques), under the auspices of the notorious Education League | 


(Ligue de l’Enseignement). Catholic spokesmen such as Louis 


Raillon® have complained that every year the Ministry of Education | 
mobilises all pupils of the State schools to sell stamps in the streets 7 
for the benefit of this organisation under the attractive name of 7 
Jeunesse au Plein Air. Indeed the Education League has gone to 
the length of calling for a public sector in the system of children’s | 
camps, as‘there‘is already in education. Injother words, the public 
sector will have State" ‘help ; the private will, ‘be left to fend for itself. 7 
A pertinent question’is how the State can be ¢: xpected to provide J 
six or seven thousand new camps to take the place of the voluntary § 
ones, when already there are not enough camps to meet the national 7 
needs. 


1. La colonie de vacances, hier et aujourd’hui by P. A. Rey-Herme. (Les ’ 
Enfants et les, Hommes. 10 Rue Jean-Bart, Paris.) 

3. In Panorama, July 1958. 
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By courtesy THE GRAIL 


THE LAST SUPPER 


A tapestry by Luc van Hoek in the Grail Chapel, 
Waxwell Farm, Pinner, Middlesex, England. 
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By courtesy ART D’EGLISE 


THE CHAPEL OF SAINT THERESE, HEM 


The work of Baur (architect) and Manessier (mosaics). 
The circular structure between the doors lighted 
by dalles de verre is the baptistry. 
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By courtesy ART D’EGLISE 


THE CHAPEL OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT, 
VATICAN PAVILION, BRUSSELS FAIR, 1958 


“On the credit side the Blessed Sacrament Chapel was good 
in spite of its leaning to the melodramatic.” 
—Father Donal O'Sullivan, S.J., in THE FURROW, April 1959 


—, 
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THE CHURCH OF SAINT LUKE, PINNER, LONDON 


Parish Priest: Father W. H. Trotman. Architect: F. X. Velarde. 
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There is an official system of training the camp directors and 
camp assistants. By government regulation a camp director, man 
or woman, must be over twenty-five and an assistant over eighteen. 
im Since 1946 a diploma has been more or less obligatory and 30,000 
young men and women are now taking the training course each 
year. For the UFCV diploma they spend eight to ten days living in 
a camp under the supervision of instructors and take classes in 
theory (psychology, physiology, pedagogy), in technical work (such 
as modelling and puppets) and in practical application (dancing, 
singing, games). They take part in the work of a camp as trainees 
and finally pass a written examination in practical problems. Some 
payment is made to them after their month’s service in a camp— 
and no one can say that they do not deserve it. Naturally this has 
become a favourite holiday occupation for students and I cannot 
think of a better occupation for seminarists, who clearly are of 
the same mind. By the way, no self-reflecting student on the continent 
would travel in any way but by “auto-stop,” whether he be lay or 
clerical. And suppose he gets a travel allowance to reach his camp? 
Any student can answer that. A last word on personnel—the reader 
may know that Irish seminarists have already discovered the 
advantages of this work in France. 

The word “‘camp” is"not misleading, I hope. Tents are never used. 
The children and staff sleep in a large cheaply-rented house in or 
near a village in the country or mountains (very popular), or at 
the seaside. Since 1949 the regulations for safety and sanitation have 
been very strict. In fact the authorities are rather proud of their 
m safety record. Among the one and a third million children who 
= went to holiday camps in 1957, which represents thirty-seven million 
a camp-Cays, there were eighteen fatallaccidents, which is five times 
fa better than the proportion of such accidents among children on 
holiday with their parents. The press often gives undue prominence 
to camp mishaps. The life for all is simple to the point of austerity 
and I believe this is one of the causes of a new moral and physical 
BVigour which is evident among young French Catholics. 
= The programme varies from day to day. A typical day begins at 
§ 7.30. After breakfast and tidying up the children get out to play 
at 9 o’clock under the supervision of the camp assistants. At 9.30 
they assemble to hear the day’s programme. At 10.30 they have 
organised games, walks in the forest or a bathe and they take lunch 
gat 12.15. A siesta is then obligatory. From 2 to 5 they may be busy 
gat manual occupations, of which there is a bewildering variety: 
J they work at clay, paper, painting, colouring, plasticine, cut-outs, 
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bark, shells, kites, huts, bridges, dams, toy boats and planes. I have 
seen some extraordinary work here. 5.30 is the time for singing, 
which is one of the most charmirg features of camp life. They have 
hymns, songs before and after meals, for leaving and arriving, for 
night and morning. This is the navural setting for Pére Aimé Duval’: 


little songs. Children’s voices are everywhere through the land in}- 


the summer time. At 6 o’clock each assistant chats once again about 
the day’s doings to his own group of ten or twelve children. After 
dinner at 7.15 comes the favourite part of the day, the evening 
assembly. All are together, often out of doors in the warm evening, 
and they have team games, singing, guitars, accordeon or piano, 
stories, discussions, a camp fire, beauty contests (not the boy), 
astronomy, puppets, records, films, physical culture. French 
seminarists are now past masters in these activities. The children 
are always under supervision, yet due time is given for their private 
pursuits. 

Opportunities for an apostolate are obvious. The children’s camps 
I am most familiar with are run by the parishes of Grenoble, a city 
which is a major UFCV training centre, thanks to its position in 
the Alps, the most popular region for children’s holidays. Parents 
send in to the parish priest the names of children who wish to go 
to camp. The government grants an extra family allowance straight 
to the director of the camp, who may be a curate, nun or seminarist. 


Thus the parents do not feel that they are actually paying out the} 


money. The State grant is not at all sufficient and parishes collect 
the balance as best they can. They feel they must, for the results 
are so striking. About thirty children pile into a coach or lorry and 
go off for the month. 

Now a children’s camp is in theory neutral as regards religion. 
Children may not be compelled to attend religious services. Parents 
state at the outset the children’s religion and if a child is Catholic 


he is supposed to go to Mass when in camp. As a matter of fact, } 


Mother Charlotte, who is a teaching nun for most of the year and 
runs a camp in the High Alps in the summer, assures me that she 
would rather have children of non-practising families in her camp 
because they are the very ones she could do a lot with. There is no 
formal instruction, no catechism. The idea is to make religion 
pleasant and interesting to these children. For example, the assistants, 
who are convent boarders, talk to the children about Church feasts. 
On the eve of the Transfiguration an assistant brought the children 
across the valley and up a mountain and there explained the vision. 
Talking alone could not have had made the feast meaningful to 
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children brought up in near-paganism. Mother Charlotte constantly 
guides her assistants, who are the people most closely in contact 
with the children. One child of eight had not yet made her First 
Communion and had little appreciation of the abstractions of 
religion. Accordingly, one of the assistants spent her evenings 
re-studying the catechism to find words simple enough for the 
child. 

The children are taught the simple prayers to be said morning 
and evening. At the morning assembly in a holiday camp it is 
customary to issue a password for the day. At this camp the pass - 
word had a religious flavour. Any visiting priest is roped in to give 
a talk. When the children are out on a walk the assistants usually 
make a visit to a neighbouring church and the children naturally 
follow them in. Again the assistants may mention the loveliness 
of the forests and mountains and suggest that we owe all that to 
God’s goodness. Remember these children have scarcely heard of 
such an idea, even in a nominally Christian home. When the nuns 
say casually that they have to go now to Vespers or Compline or 
make a Visit the children ask about it and receive an explanation 
of prayer. If they are being taken to an evening Mass in the village 
someone mentions to them that they should stop eating berries at 
a certain time in order to receive Our Lord. Three times during 
the month the text of Mass is read over and explained to them 
and they practise their hymns, which they love to do. The children 
also notice the locals going to Mass—the valleys of Haute-Savoie 
are very Catholic—and ask the reason why. 

An important institution at a holiday camp is parents’ Sunday. 
The parents come up from the town, shy in their Sunday best. 
They are shown over the house and given a meal and then the 
children put on a variety show for them. This provides a further 
contact between the Church and people who are otherwise impossible 
to reach. Parents and children are so impressed that they keep in 
contact with the nuns and parish through the winter. 

Apart altogether from the improvement in the children’s health 
they make progress in the natural virtues. Coming from the grim 
world of city concrete and crowded quarters, a world of struggle 
and bitterness, they simply bloom, which is the most frequent 
word I have heard used. The child reveals his good qualities and 
faults, his character, aptitudes and tastes. Under an even discipline 
he learns cleanliness, order, hygiene, good behaviour, politene:s, 
thrift. By being constantly in the company of others he comes to 
appreciate unselfishness and that virtue so highly valued by the 
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countrymen of Roland and Oliver and Saint-Exupéry—friendship. 
He meets people of religion and values what they stand for. The 
religious practices and ideas put before him are carefully measured 
this side of surfeit. 

A chaplain of a State school in Morocco who brought his group 
to camp in the Alps summed it up by saying to me that he was 
convinced that this one month produced better results in the 
children than the rest of his year’s work. 

Pere Coudreau,4 who has worked out a system of “theology of 
the open air,” insists as a fundamental principle that open air and 
leisure must respect, build and deepen the faith. Fresh air is an 
2postolic instrument. Leisure is an increasingly-important sector of 
modern life and must be Christianised lest it too be divorced from 
modern man’s faith like the sectors of money, love, peace, war and 
the body. Children lose the faith in their teens. Here is where they 
can be saved. All this trouble and expense is aimless if the direct 
result is not apostolic. “In the open-air sector of life we must bring 
about a¥Christian use of profane life, form active members of the 
Church and develop the personal vocation of the Christian.” 

This is a vast new venture in the apostolate, rendered necessary 
by modern conditions in one of the post-Christian countries. 


Whatever may be the faults of the French they have not failed in 
honesty and boldness in*facing the cruel facts, or in invention and f 


energy in devising ways of restoring’Christ’s order. From England 
and Scotland young men and women are going over to France to 
train as camp directors and assistants. In Ireland we have given 
little attention to children’s camps on the Christian level. I am 
aware of very few undertakings of this kind and in fact I believe 
that in the North our Protestant neighbours are well ahead of us in 
this field. Well, [the [French fstarted fifteen years behind their 


neighbours. It is true, of course, that our industrial conditions bear | 
little resemblance to those abroad but as our industrialisation | 


proceeds north and*south new conditions may arise. New methods 


may need to be considered. Are we at the beginning of a familiar | 


cycle in which we take up successful continental ideas in our own 
good time? 
T. P. DONNELLY 


Saint Columb’s College, Derry 


4. “Plein Air et Foi Chrétienne dans 1’ Education des Enfants”. M. Coudreau, 
P.S.S. In L’ENFANCE DANS LE MONDE. Bureau International Catholique de 
lEnfance. Paris. October 1956. 
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The Kingdom of God 
H. J. RICHARDS 


SK a rabbi to explain some point of doctrine to you and he 

will most probably tell you a story. The eastern mentality to 

which he is an heir is one which prefers to suggest and convey 
an idea in the concrete rather than analyse and dissect it, philosopher- 
fashion, in the abstract. This mentality pervades the Bible to an 
extent not always appreciated by our western mind, which auto- 
matically presumes that its stories are told for their own sake, 
whereas they are never anything more than the vehicle for conveying 
the vastly more important doctrine they contain. And inevitably 
this mentality pervades also the New Testament, because it was the 
mentality of Our Lord. When he wanted to teach his disciples about 
the Kingdom of God, he did not give them an abstract discourse; 


he told them a story. He told them about the way a farmer sows his 
seed and a fisherman hauls in his catch, about the diamond merchant 
who sold up to become a connoisseur and the estate agent who 
feathered his nest, about the bandits on the Jericho road and the 
_farm-labourers who grumbled about their pay packets. The stories 

begin on the first page of the Gospels and continue to the end, 

explaining, defining, illustrating and specifying the Kingdom of 

God. Indeed, to the crowd “he never spoke without parables” 
| (Matthew 13: 34). 

This alone indicates how central a position the Kingdom occupies 
in Christ’s thought. Even where he is not speaking in parables, the 
word is seldom absent from his lips, for it expresses the sum content 
of his preaching and his work. The account of that work and 
preaching is called the “‘Gospel” precisely because it is the “Good 
News” of that Kingdom. So much, then, by way of warning. The 
article that would exhaust the subject of the Kingdom would exhaust 


_ the riches of the Gospel itself. 


THE KINGDOM IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


When Christ spoke of the Kingdom of God he was using an 
idea with which his audience were familiar. Throughout their long 
history they had been taught to yearn for, and indeed to work for, 
the realisation of this Kingdom. Perhaps the word “Kingship” 
} would describe it better. ‘Kingdom’ is ambiguous and can suggest 
the place or extent over which a king exercises his rule. What 
Christ’s audience had in mind was rather the fact of God’s rule. 
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It was not therefore strictly speaking something in the future: God’s 
dominion over the whole of His creation is an ever-present reality. 
What lay in the future and was yearned for was its manifestation 
and universal acknowledgment. The sin of man had consisted 
precisely in the attempt to set up an independent kingdom of his 
own and to obscure the kingship that was God’s by right. What the 
Old Testament longed for was the “‘coming” of the “Day” when 
that kingship would again be manifest and all that militated against 
it destroyed. To the audience to whom Christ spoke, the Kingdom 
of God meant the ideal world in which God is finally acknowledged 
by all men and in which the holiness of His presence no longer 
makes them cower in fear, because the sin which divides them from 
Him is destroyed and they live with Him in the intimacy which He 
planned for them from the beginning. 

This ideal the Israelites conceived of as something that had 
already been partly achieved in their own history. The prophets 
had taught them to see the birth of the nation at Sinai as a covenant 
whereby God had made of Israel the Kingdom which He graced 
with His holy presence: “You shall be to me a Priestly Kingdom, a 
Holy Nation.” “You shall be holy because I, Yahweh your God 
(enthroned on the Ark in your midst), am holy” (Exodus 19: 6, 
Leviticus 19: 2). This concept entered even more deeply into their 
consciousness when the loose tribal federation of their Exodus 
days gave way to a monarchical form of government and a king 
was anointed, not indeed to rule in his own right (the Kingdom 
was Yahweh’s alone) but to make visible the invisible kingship of 
God over the nation. Summing up as he did the People whom 
Yahweh had called his “firstborn,” Israel’s king was seen as the 
Son of God, seated at His right hand insofar as He shared His 
throne (the royal palace adjoined the Temple on Zion hill); and 
Israel’s task was conceived of as a vocation to make this ideal 
Kingdom a universal reality in which all nations would be dominated 
by the Israelite king and acknowledge the Kingship that was 
Yahweh’s by right (2 Samuel 7; Psalms 2 and 109). If the history 
of Israel’s kings was a dreary and repeated failure to achieve this, 
or even to fulfil its basic requirements, the hope was not thereby 
strangled but only driven deeper than ever, that in the ideal Anointed 
One of the future, the Messiah, the dream would become a reality 
(Hosea 3: 5; Isaiah 7-12; Jeremiah 23: 5, 30: 9; Ezekiel 34: 23, etc.). 

Perhaps we talk too glibly of the materialistic messianism of the 
Old Testament which it was Christ’s task to correct in the New. 
It is true enough that it was possible to interpret this concept of the 
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Kingdom in a purely nationalistic sense and that, as we shall see 
later, many did so right down to New Testament times. But this 
never represented the true level of Israelite thought, which became 
increasingly aware that God’s Kingdom could not be established 
om a merely political foundation. Indeed the catastrophe of the 
Babylonian Exile made it abundantly clear that the royal line of 
Judah was finished; and as the history of the Restoration led from 
me disillusion to another (Zerubbabel, Ezra, Nehemiah, the 
Maccabee rising), the hopes for an earthly Messiah faded more and 
more into the background to give way to a realisation that God’s 
plans could be fulfilled only by God Himself coming into the world. 
“Oh that thou wouldst rend the heavens and come down” is the 
cry of one of the latest additions to the book of Jsaiah (64: 1) and 
it is echoed in the repeated “Yahweh is King” of the post-Exile 
Psalms 92-99. No more sublime or spiritual ideal could be con- 
ceived than that of the Exile prophet who saw Israel’s vocation as 
that of a Suffering Servant, achieving its true union with God and 
even the salvation of its brethren by the utter abandonment of 
itself to Him (Isaiah 42-53); or that of the many Psalms which find 
the true Israel realised in the humility and poverty of the anawim; 
or that of the final chapters of the book of Zechariah which do not 
hesitate to combine this characteristic of the anawim with the more 
traditional features of the royal Messiah (Zechariah 9); or that of 
the Sapiential books which take up the old messianic attributes 
and transfer them to a divine Wisdom, scarcely distinct from God 
Himself, descended from heaven to pitch His tent among men 
(Proverbs 8; Ecclesiasticus 24; Wisdom 7); or that of the book of 
Daniel’s identification of the divine Presence “coming on the clouds 
of heaven” with the figure of a “Son of Man” reigning for ever 
amid a Kingdom of Saints ( Daniel 7); or that of the other apocalyptic 
books of the time, which see no hope except in the final coming of 
God to substitute His own “Kingdom of Heaven” for the kingdoms 
of this world (Henoch, 4 Esdras, etc.). 


THE KINGDOM IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The New Testament does not break this line of thought, but 
continues it. In the teaching of both Christ and His apostles the full 
realisation of the Kingdom is something that still lies in the future, 
)} when God’s Rule is finally substituted for the world’s. In the picture 
language which Christ used so naturally, it is described as the 
divine harvest at the ‘end of the age” after a long and secret growth 
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of the good together with the evil (Matthew 13: 24-50), as the over- 

generous wages paid at the twelfth hour after a day of hard labour 

(Matthew 20: 1-16), as the coming of “the Day” with a suddenness 

which will allow no slackening of watchfulness (Matthew 24-25), 

as the final gathering of the nations to be judged and given their. 
eternal destiny by the King (Matthew 25: 31ff). It is expressed most 

forcibly in the discourse which has been given the name of the | 
“Synoptic Apocalypse” because it borrows so freely from the 

vocabulary and imagery of the apocalyptic literature which closed 

the canon of the Old Testament. When His disciples ask about the 

“end of the age” Christ speaks, as that literature did, of the last 
phases of the history of God’s People, of the tribulations they 

could expect and of the cosmic upheaval which would accompany 

that final coming of the Son of Man with glory on the clouds of 

heaven (Mark 13 and parall.). 

This does not mean that the New Testament regards the coming of 
the Kingdom as something to be dreaded. If it echoes the prophets 
in their description of the Day as a dies irae, it also takes up their 
imagery to express the unspeakable happiness it will bring. The 
Kingdom will be a “‘liberation” from slavery (Luke 21:28), a 
“rebirth” to a new life (Matthew 19: 28) and its joy will be like that 
of a marriage (Matthew 22) or of a banquet (Luke 22: 30) or of a 
family gathered around its father’s table (Matthew 26: 29). Indeed 
it is this joyful aspect which is to the fore in the writings of the 
Apostles, who yearn for the coming of the Kingdom with such 
intensity that, like the prophets before them, they constantly speak 
of it as if it were imminent (cf. the Epistles of Paul, Peter, James 
and John passim). It is not that they wish to make a pronouncement 
on its date—Christ Himself had professed ignorance on the matter 
(Mark 13:32) and when pressed they themselves confess that 
they do not know (2 Thessalonians 2: 2; 2 Corinthians 5: 3; Romans 
11:25; 2 Peter 3: 9). But they are so vividly aware of the certainty 
of the Kingdom’s coming that they cannot but see the kingdom of 
this world already in its death throes and cannot but urge men to 
commit themselves to that fact here and now. The New Testament 
teaching on the Kingdom forms no break with the Old Testament: 
it longs for its coming with an even greater urgency. Its last words 
strike the dominant note of the whole: “‘Maranatha. Come Lord 
Jesus” (Apocalypse 22: 20). 


THE KINGDOM HAS COME 
If this was all that the New Testament had to say on the subject, 
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then Christ’s teaching would be a mere complement to the Old 
Testament. What makes Christ’s teaching unique is His claim that 
the Kingdom, while still remaining in some sense in the future, is 
in reality here, has in its essentials begun. Its pages open with this 
message in John the Baptist’s clarion cry that the time has come. 
True descendant of the prophets, dressed even in their distinctive 
garb (Matthew 3: 4), he takes their basic theme of God’s Kingdom 
to its conclusion and announces that it is no longer in the imprecise 
future, but at hand: the axe is already laid ‘to the roots and the 
Judge stands ready with His winnowing shovel. Heir of the Old 
Testament’s finest thought, he asks with urgency for a transformation 
of heart, for a second Exodus to be effected by crossing the Jordan 
and entering the spiritual desert where, no longer belonging to this 
world, men could await the One who is to come (Matthew 3 and 
parall.). Christ’s first appearance in public is presented as a con- 
tinuation of this work of John. On the same Jordan He administers 
the same baptism to prepare men for the imminent coming of the 
Kingdom (John 3: 22) and on His lips the same message is to be 
found: ‘“‘The Kingdom is at hand” (Matthew 4: 17). Indeed, as He 
begins his ministry in Galilee, this is the sum content of the Good 
News that He brings to His countrymen (Matthew 4: 23) and when 
He chooses the Twelve to aid Him in this work, it is to preach the 
same message that He sends them out to the villages (Matthew 
10: 7). How close at hand that Kingdom was could only gradually 
become clear. But if the people to whom Christ announced the 
Good News still thought in terms of something vaguely in the 
future, the numerous demoniacs whom he cured were vividly aware 
that the Kingdom of God had begun and bore vociferous witness 
to it (Mark 1:24, 1: 34, 3: 11, etc.). In fact Christ appeals to this 
very power of His over the demons as proof that “the Kingdom 
of God is come upon you” (Matthew 12: 28). Gradually the crowds 
were to understand that “the Kingdom of God is not something 
which comes in a way anyone can see. Men will not be able to say 
‘Look here it is’ or ‘There it is.” Because the Kingdom of God is 
here and now present among you” (Luke 17: 20). 

The New Testament is no mere prolongation of the Old. Christ 
does not merely, like the Baptist, add His own voice to that of the 
prophets, He claims to be the fulfilment of all their hopes and 
aspirations. “Blessed are the eyes that see what you see,” He tells 
His disciples; ‘‘believe me, many are the prophets and saints who 
longed to see what you see and never saw it, to hear what you hear 
and never heard it” (Matthew 13: 16-18). In His own person He 
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claims to be the reality to which all the Old Testament images have 
been pointing. He is the one in whom man’s union with God is 
achieved and the peace of Paradise restored (Matthew 12: 6; Luke 
2:14; John 14:27). He is the Bridegroom through whom God's 
Marriage-Covenant with His People has become permanent 
(Matthew 9: 15; 26: 28). He is the ideal Messiah-King-Son of God 
who makes visible the invisible kingship of God (Matthew 16: 16; 
22: 42ff) and who is yet the Suffering Servant offering his life as a 
ransom for the world (Matthew 16:21; 20: 28). He is the divine 
Wisdom come to dwell among men (Matthew 11: 19; 12: 42; John 
1: 1-14) and the Son of Man who sums up the divine Presence 
among his saints (passim, esp. Matthew 26: 64). The claim is made 
even more explicit by the disciples who in their preaching and 
writing interpreted the words and work of Christ. All the themes 
in which the Old Testament had expressed the idea of the Kingdom 
are taken up in the first preaching of the Apostles to convince their 
audience that in Christ the Kingdom had indeed come (cf. Acts 
passim) and are pressed home in the letters they wrote to the young 
churches they had founded. Indeed the four Gospels themselves 
have this same end in view. They are presented not as mere literary 
productions providing a biography of Christ, but as four expressions 
of the Good Tidings, proclamations of faith which are an invitation 
to men to commit themselves to the Kingdom Christ has brought. 
The Gospel of Saint Matthew is expressly constructed to bring this 
out most clearly. Its five clear-cut sections are each designed to 
present, by the repeated pairing of narrative and discourse, a 
different aspect of the Kingdom inaugurated in Christ. And if this is 
constantly described as the “Kingdom of Heaven,” it is not out of a 
mere rabbinical scruple to avoid the name of God; it is to suggest 
the truth that in Christ heaven had come to earth. 

It is perhaps the Fourth Gospel that takes this truth to its furthest 
conclusion. With his profound meditation on the person and nature 
of Christ, it is the Beloved Disciple who has expressed in the most 
unequivocal terms the meaning of his Master’s coming. In fact, 
where the pages of the rest of the New Testa:icnt (the Synoptic 
Gospels not excepted) all reflect something of the eschatological 
outlook of the early Creeds (mortuus est, resurrexit, ascendit, et 
iterum venturus est), something of the uneasy feeling of the early 
Church that Christ had left his work unfinished and that the 
Kingdom he initiated would not be definitely established until the 
Parousia for which all Christians yearned so eagerly, John is 
insistent, throughout his writings, that this Parousia has already 
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happened, that the eschatological consummation which all men 
awaited at the end of time has been fulfilled, in time, in Christ. 
For John, Christ is the Word of God, the final revelation of all 
that God has to tell us about himself. He who has seen Christ has 
seen the Father (John 14:9); he who possesses Christ possesses 
God (1 John 2:23); there is nothing more to see or to possess. 
Christ had come not simply to prepare men for a future millennium 
when the Kingdom of Heaven would be brought down to earth, 
but to transport earth, here and now, to heaven, to lift the men of 
this world, through union with himself, to the very centre of God’s 
world. In Christ, therefore, God’s plans are complete and there is 
nothing more to be added. The Judgment of the world is no longer 
something that has to be waited for, it has taken place already in 
the relationship men have established with God by their acceptance 
or refusal of him and continues to take place as each man is faced 
with the reality which is Christ (John 3: 19; 12: 31). The union and 
intimacy with God which all men yearn for by nature, the possession 
in its fullness of a life unhampered and unthreatened by death, 
this is no longer something that lies in the future, beyond a 
resurrection from the dead, but 2 reality present in the world in 
Christ, who is the Resurrection and the Life and shared here and 
now by all those who through faith are one with Christ (1: 12; 
3: 36; 5: 24; 11: 25). Nor is Christ to be thought of as having left 
the world: he continues to be with his disciples in a new mode of 
presence, animating them and uniting them to God by his Spirit 
(7:39; 14: 16). In short, the Kingdom is embodied in the very 
person of Christ, prototype of a new relationship of men with God. 
Those who accept him have already entered into the fullness of the 
Kingdom. If they continue to long for something in the future, 
it is not for the reality, which they already possess through faith, 
but only for the manifestation of something which remains hidden 
to the world. “In a little while, the world will no longer see me; 
but you will continue to see me because I will live in you and you 
will live in me. It is then that you will understand that I am in the 
Father and you in me and I in you” (14: 19-20). 


THE MYSTERY OF THE KINGDOM 


It is in the light of this profound meditation on the meaning of 
the Kingdom that we should look back at the recorded works and 
actions of Christ, to see them as so many attempts made by him 
to explain its mystery. The PARABLES for instance, which recur so 
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frequently in the Gospel pages and to which reference was made 
at the beginning of this article, are more than a pedagogic device 
designed to attract and hold the attention. They are the only means 
by which the many facets of this mystery could be presented. Its 
reality was such that it could not be expressed in a single and simple 
statement, least of all to an audience which for the most part 
continued to think in terms of liberation from the Roman oppression, 
the restoration of Jewish independence and the universal homage 
of the nations. Not even the most spiritual-minded among the 
Jews were expecting a Kingdom in such terms as Christ had in 
mind. So he must go to pains to explain again and again, by means 
of one picture after another, what the Kingdom will not be. No, 
he says, it is something that will be qualified for not, as they expected, 
by the race to which a man happened to belong, but by the dis- 
positions in which the preaching of the Kingdom finds him (the 
Sower). No, he says, it will not be, as they expected, a sinless paradise 
in which evil will aucomatically cease to exist, but a Society in which 
good and evil are inseparable until the end (the Tares, the Dragnet). 
No, it will not be sudden and definitive but imperceptible in its 
coming and slow in its growth (the Mustard Seed, the Leaven). 
It will not be imposed from without independently of men’s efforts 
but will only be obtained by the sacrifice of all that a man has 
(the Treasure, the Pearl). These seven stories are explicitly grouped 
together by the Synoptics (Matthew 13 and parall.) as the “Parables 
of the Kingdom.” But even where this title is not used, the same 
polemic purpose does not seem to be far from the mind of Christ, 
who searches around (“To what shall we compare the Kingdom?”) 
to find further images to illustrate the mystery of the Kingdom and 
dispel the inadequate notions of his contemporaries. The Kingdom 
will not be a mere continuation of the old economy, which must 
be replaced by a system far more universal in its outlook (the Good 
Samaritan, the Good Shepherd). For the old system has defaulted 
and the Jews can no longer afford to maintain their exclusivist 
attitude to the Gentile nations (the Unjust Steward, the Ungrateful 


Servant), whom God’s generosity can raise to the level of those who | 


were first in the field (the Hired Labourers). In fact the Gentile’s 


destitution will move God to welcome him into the Kingdom (the | 


Lost Sheep, the Lost Coin, the Prodigal), while the Jew’s complacency 
will lose him the place he expected to occupy (the Publican and 
Pharisee, the Great Supper). In short, the parables are not primarily 
picturesque ways of showing men how to lead good lives but 
doctrinal expositions of the true nature of the Kingdom. 
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So it is also with the MIRACLES of Christ. Too often they are 
regarded rather like divine conjuring tricks, wonders done to 
astonish the crowd and convince them of the truth of Christ’s claims. 
But they are first and foremost heralds of the Kingdom and 
proclamations of the fact that it has been inaugurated. They are 
done not merely to back up Christ’s teaching but to illustrate it, 
to enact in symbol what it is that he has come to do. The healing of 
men’s bodies is not simply an act of kindness and mercy, it is above 
all a concrete expression of the healing he brought to men’s souls. 
When the Gospel of Saint Mark emphasises the frequency of Christ’s 
cure of demoniacs (1:23; 1:34; 3:11; 3:15; 3:22; 5:2; 6:7; 
7: 25, etc.), it is to underline the fact that here we are at the very 
heart of the matter. What the Kingdom saved men from was not 
Roman domination nor even human hardship (where his miracles 
were liable to be interpreted in this merely nationalistic or human- 
itarian sense Christ refused to work them) but Satan and his hold 
over men in the shape of Sin and the sickness, suffering and death 
that Sin brought into the world. The Fourth Gospel in particular 
underlines this symbolic value of Christ’s miracles. For Saint John 
every miracle is a “sign,” an act pregnant with meaning, bearing 
witness to and revealing the true nature of Christ and his work. 
The first of these signs, the miracle of Cana, is expressly described 
as a manifestation of his Glory, a first enactment as it were of that 
process of Crucifixion and Resurrection which Saint John constantly 
calls his Glorification, an anticipation of that Hour when the 
transformation of man’s nature, here begun, would be completed. 
And so it is with the other miracles too: the Multiplication of 
Bread at the time of the Passover is more than an act inspired by 
compassion, it is a first expression of that other Passover when the 
Messianic Banquet will mark the consummation of the Kingdom; 
the Raising of Lazarus is more than a brilliant demonstration of 
the power of Christ, it is a parable in action of the coming of a 
Kingdom whose essence lies in the sharing of a Life which Sin and 
Death can no longer touch; and so on. If the liturgy continues to 
present these miracles to the citizens of the Kingdom for their 
instruction and meditation, it is because this symbolic value of theirs 


' Ttemains valid for all time. 


As an explanation of the Kingdom’s content and purpose, the 
SERMON ON THE MOUNT holds a position of prime importance. How 
could this Christ ever have been treated like a moral theologian in 
whose words nice distinctions must be drawn between what is of 
precept and what of counsel, when he here proposes an ideal that 
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goes altogether beyond law and seeks to put the very source of 
man’s activity right with God? How could this Christ (which is 
worse) ever have been sentimentalised into the kind and gentle 
Jesus who loved the birds and tke flowers and taught us not to be 
beastly to each other, when he preaches here a perfection which is 
in direct contradiction to all natural standards and which demands 
heroism to live up to? The Sermon is a blueprint of the Kingdom, 
an outline of the spir‘t, mentality and outlook which must animate 
those who would call themselves its citizens. The Beatitudes which 
introduce it are not promises of the rewards which will be given in 
the future for the practice of certain virtues (humility, meekness, 
zeal, mercy, purity) but specifically the qualifications for entry, 
here and now, into the Kingdom. They aie not even, strictly speaking, 
different or separable from each other, as if meekness (but not 
mercy) was required for possession of the land (but not for the 
sight of God). They are eight parallel attempts to convey the same 
truth: that the true Promised Land (01 Mesvianic Consolation or 
Messianic Banquet or Outpouring of God’s Love or Vision of God 
or Divine Sonship or Messianic Peace or whatever other title is given 
to the ““Kingdom’’—this word is used, Hebrew-fashion, to begin 
and end the series) is designed not for the forceful and powerful 
and successful, but for the unsuccessful, the poor, the humble, the 
resigned, the peaceable, the persecuted, in short for the anawim, 
because literally nothing stands between them and God. It is not 
that their lot will ultimately be reversed but rather that the Kingdom 
demands all values to be reversed, so that true happiness is seen 
to consist precisely in what the world calls unhappiness. Saint Luke, 
who conveys the same truth in his four Beatitudes, adds four Woes 
to emphasise this: it is those who find that the world satisfies their 
hunger for happiness who are the truly unfortunate, simply because 
they have no need left that the Kingdom can fill. Lowliness, 
nothingness, beggarliness before God, this is the first and basic 
qualification for the sort of Kingdom preached by Christ, a Kingdom 
so fundamentally opposed to the kingdoms of this world that it 
demands that the world be turned upside-down. 

It is to such a Kingdom that the account of Christ’s TEMPTATION, 
placed at the head of the Synoptic Gospels, must be seen as a sort 
of preface. This scene also is misunderstood if it is taken merely as a 
demonstration of Christ’s imperviousness to sin, or as an example 
he left us of the way in which temptations to gluttony, pride and 
avarice should be resisted. The scene tries to put before us something 
of far greater significance. This is more than the testing of a man, 
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itis the testing of the Messiah and the messianic title “Son of God” 
with which Christ has just been officially invested at his Baptism is 
here taken up three times in order to emphasise this. It is his 
messianic Kingdom that is here being analysed and defined. A 
kingdom that catered for the popular craving for miracles and 
wonders, or a kingdom that fulfilled the apocalyptic dream of a 
heaven descended to earth, or a kingdom based on political power 
and human force, each of these Christ’s contemporaries would have 
understood and welcomed. Each of these Christ rejects, to assert 
three times his choice of a Kingdom based only on his Father’s 
will. Nor should the dramatic presentation of the fact make us 
think that the choice was a mere formality, as if Christ was only 
acting a part. These forms of the kingdom presented themselves to 
him as real alternatives and each of them had to be deliberately 
refused by a will which was human and which was therefore 
attracted by the easy way out. Christ’s choice of the way of the 
Cross was a real choice; the agony in which he reasserted the choice 
in the Garden is eloquent proof of what it cost him. The Kingdom 
he had come to set up was God’s Kingdom. Between this and the 
kingdoms ruled over by the Prince of this world there could be no 
compromise. The statement stands on the first page of the Gospels 
as an outline of his programme. 

And so, finally, we are brought to the cross as the supreme 
expression of the meaning of Christ’s Kingdom. It is significant that 
the Gospels, which are in general so sparing of detail about the rest 
of Christ’s life, should devote one-sixth of their length to a description 
of his Passion and Death and punctuate the narrative which precedes 
it with the words in which Christ foretold it. Saint Luke even re- 
atranges half of his material in order to place it in the framework 
of Christ’s last journey to Jerusalem (Luke 9: 51ff); and Saint John 
deliberately omits all the Synoptic references to Christ’s conflict 
with Satan in order to reserve for his Passion narrative the title: 
“Now is the time for the judgment of the World to begin and for 
the Prince of the World to be defeated” (Jo/n 12: 31). Quite clearly 
they mean us to see these final events of Christ’s life as the very 
purpose to which his whole life was directed. The Passion is not 
some tragic mistake by which Christ’s preaching is rejected and his 
work ruined: it is the sine qua non of the coming of the Son of Man 


in his Kingdom: Saint John constantly speaks of it, from the very ~ 


first page, as his Exaltation and Glorification (John 1: 14; 2:11; 
3:14; 6: G2; 7:3); 8:2: 12: 16, 23, 32; 13:1, ete.). In other 
words, the Kingdom which Christ had defined in his Temptation, 
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which he had outlined in the Sermon on the Mount, which he had 
described in his Parables and illustrated in his Miracles, this Kingdom 
was so much at cross purposes with the standards and values of the 
world that it could only be realised on the Cross. The Life which 
he had to give so surpassed anything this world could offer that it 
could be given only by dying to the world. The Salvation which he 
brought was so fundamentally opposed to Sin that it could be 
achieved only by confronting Sin in its last outpost, death, and 
realised only by breaking this stranglehold which it exercised over 
all mankind. ‘“‘Was it not, then, inevitable that Christ should 
undergo these sufferings in order to enter into his Glory?” (Luke 
24: 26). When Christ rose from the dead, a new world had begun. 
It was not simply that he resumed again a life which had been 
interrupted for a short time. He had not merely passed through 
Death but overcome it and so accomplished his messianic task 
(Acts 13: 33 does not hesitate to see the Resurrection as the fulfilment 
of Psalm 2: “Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee”). 
The Kingdom had come. 

And if such was the process by which the Kingdom was achieved, 
then entry into it must depend on the same conditions. If Christ 
throughout his public life demands Faith as the response to his 
teaching and if the Apostles repeat the demand through the rest of 
the New Testament, it is because Faith is just such a death to the 
world, the sacrifice by which a man renounces his own ways of 
thinking and his own powers in order to commit himself, body and 
soul, to the power and the word of Christ. This mystical death is 
ratified in Baptism, where the Christian is plunged into the very 
grace of Christ in order to share his death. Without it he cannot 
enter into the Kingdom of those who have risen with Christ. “He 
who believes and is baptised will be saved; he who refuses belief 
will be condemned.” “The man who believes in the Son has eternal 
Life; the man who refuses belief cannot share that Life” (Mark 
16: 16; John 3: 36). Nor can this process of Life through Death 
ever cease while the Christian remains in this world. Christ defined 
his disciple as one who renounces self in order to iake up the Cross 
daily and follow in his footsteps (Luke 9: 23) and fifteen years later 
Saint Paul was still repeating the definition: ““We cannot enter 
into the Kingdom of God without much suffering”? (Acts 14: 22). 
The book which closes God’s revelation in the New Testament and 
which is so often misunderstood as a detailed forecast of the 
future, foretells in fact only one thing, that persecution and suffering 
will continue to the very end. The Christian is to see his victory 
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won not in spite of his apparent defeat by the world, but because 
of and through it. Christ’s Death and Resurrection must be fulfilled 
inhis Church and the Kingdom achieved in its gradual incorporation 
into the victory of Christ. 

Perhaps the Apocalypse strikes the right note on which to conclude 
this article. For if it repeatedly asserts that the Kingdom is realised 
here and now in the Church’s sharing of Christ’s Death and 
Resurrection, it also repeatedly yearns for the final consummation. 
Such is and will be for all time the mystery of the Kingdom and the 
paradox of the Church. The Kingdom is present now within us, ‘yet 
we still pray for it to come. The Day of the Lord has begun but it 
must be worked out in detail over the years. All has been 
accomplished but except to the eyes of faith it remains hidden. 
Already at the end of the first century the jibe could be made that, 
in spite of the Gospel message that the Kingdom had come, all 
went on exactly as before (2 Peter 3:4). But the Christian knows 
that, in Christ, he has already been transported to heaven. 


Your Life is now hidden in God, with Christ 
When Christ, our Life, is made manifest 
Then,we also will be made manifest in Glory 
(Colossians 3: 3-4). 


-H. J. RICHARDS 
Saint Edmund’s, Ware, England 


Death and the Christian 


In spite of its progress a civilisation is no better than a vast 
deceit if all its efforts are directed towards masking the human 
condition that man is and must continue to be mortal. “‘The 
physicians will not heal you, for you will die at last”. The saying is 
bitter but true. Christian faith is so certain of God in Christ to add 
to it this phrase which Pascal puts in the mouth of Jesus: “But 
I heal and give the body immortality”. As we celebrate Easter 
cach year the liturgy proclaims this good news: “‘Death is con- 
quered”’. It is for us, as Saint Paul counsels, not to — 
ourselves as if we were without hope. 

—JACQUES STARCK, S.J., ““L’Eglise et le Mourant” in CAHIERS 

LAENNEC, October, 1957 
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We Are Made For Glory—XII 


JAMES MacLOUGHLIN 


What does the Church say of Capitalism and Communism? 

The teaching of the Church is set out in a famous letter (or 
encyclical) by Pope Leo XIII (in 1891), called Rerum Novarum. 
In this letter the Pope denounces the evil abuse by which “‘a small 
number of very rich men have been able to lay upon the teeming 
masses of the labouring poor a yoke little better than slavery.” 
These were courageous words at a time when the poor had few 
friends in public life. This encyclical has been called The Workers’ 
Charter. It had a profound effect, especially on the continent. 


The remedy put forward by Pope Leo (and his successors) was 
not that the worker should turn to Communism. That would be to 
exchange one kind of slavery for another. If ownership in private 
property is abused, the remedy is not to abolish private property 
but to put right the abuses connected with it. Beheading is not the 
cure for a headache. 


How are the abuses of Capitalism to be corrected? 

The Church pleads for a fairer distribution of wealth. Also she 
recommends that as many people as possible should become owneis. 
The really free man and the most contented worker is the man who 
owns, who has his own plot of land, or garage, or shop. It is true 
that industrial works cannot be parcelled out as land can, but 
schemes have been successfully tried in which the wage-worker can 
acquire some share in the profits, or better still in the ownership, of 
the business in which he works. At the very least, when people 
have to work for others, there should be a decent wage foi honest 
work. 


How should employers treat their workers? 

Even rigid justice is not enough, for not by bread alone does 
man live. The worker is not just a mute operator who does so much 
of an allotted task for so much pay. He is a person, endowed with 
the wonderful powers of a human soul—and with feelings. Con- 


sequently the more scope he can be allowed for exercising his | 


reason, will, sense of responsibility, and his natural desire for some 
variety in his work, the better can he live such a life as God means 
him to live. 

And an employer will find, in business just as in private life, 
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many occasions for exercising the virtue of charity towards his 
felow-man who like himself is made for an eternal destiny. He 
might, for example, visit an employee who is seriously ill; he might 
go beyond his strict legal obligations when a worker, who is perhaps 
like himself the father of a family, is liable to be left unemployed. 


How are good relations in work to be maintained? 

Workers for their part should not think that employers are 
wicked because they try to make their business a success. An 
unsuccessful business is not much use to anyone. The fact is, worker 
and employer need each other and instead of opposition there should 
bea spirit of co-operation between them. People who work together, 
especially small groups, have a natural tendency to feel that they 
are part of a team. A good employer or manager will listen to 
reasonable suggestions and encourage that spirit. The more in fact 
workers and employers understand each other’s aims and difficulties 
the better for the team spirit throughout a whoie firm. 

Working conditions, generally speaking, have improved very 
much in more recent times. That is due to two causes: the trade 
union movement and the part the State now takes in protecting 
workers’ rights. Both of these were strongly defended by Pope 
Leo against much opposition. The chief trouble nowadays is that 
the pendulum of State help has swung over too much. (It is inter- 
esting to notice how often in history the Church, like truth, takes 
its stand between two opposite errors.) 


How could the State “help” too much? 

In what is called the welfare State people contribute either out 
of their earnings or in taxes towards State “‘welfare” funds. This 
money is then returned to the people in the form of various benefits 
and services. This system has all the merits of any insurance; and 
something of this nature is necessary for those who cannot earn 
enough to provide against serious illness or periods of unemploy- 
ment or old age. 

Nevertheless it is compulsory State insurance and with every 
advance in State management of this sort, as with every increase in 
State ownership—in Socialism, in other words—the State is 
increasing its control over the lives of the people. A government 
may have good intentions, but for every increase in State control 
there is a corresponding bit being nibbled off people’s liberties. 
People are more and more deprived of the opportunity to exercise 
self-reliance and enterprise; they have less chance of shaping and 
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living their own lives in the way that a responsible person is expected 
to. A natural enough consequence of this is that people will come 
to expect the State to do for them what they should be doing for 
themselves. 


How far should the State go in matters of this kind? 

The purpose of the State is to promote the good of the citizens 
in general. How far the State should go in this without interfering 
too much with people’s own business is difficult to say exactly. 
(When does day become night?) But the guiding principle which the 
Church puts before us and which should be kept in mind by voters 
and law makers is this: the State should protect, assist, advise and 
encourage (say in Saving schemes, insurance, home industries, 
co-operatives, etc.), but it should not attempt to do for people what 
they can do for themselves, individually or acting in groups. 


Have we all a duty to work? 

We all enjoy such things as houses, roads, tools, books, etc. 
But where have all these things come from? They can only have 
come from the co-operation of many people—another example of 
how we all live in need of one another. It would be altogether 
selfish, therefore, for any of us to expect to benefit from the work 
of others and yet not contribute our own share. 

Moreover, if we look into the matter more closely we shall see 
that in co-operating and making things we are doing just what God 
intends that we should. He has given us the raw materials and 
the minds to study and the hands to fashion—all so that we may 
make good and full use of His gifts. Our work, therefore, no matter 
what form it may take, can be looked on as continuing the work of 
God’s creation. “Fill the earth and subdue it,”’ God said (Genesis 
1: 28). 

Besides, if we are doing the kind of work we are interested in, 
be it in the home, field, or factory, we will put into it our skill, our 
taste and our ideas. By doing that we are helping to develop and 
improve ourselves—which again is what God wants us to do. 

Work, then, has its place in God’s plan for our welfare on earth 
and for our final destiny. It has therefore a value of its own, apart 
from what it may fetch in the labour market. And it is significant 
that when Our Lord came to live a human life He chose to be a 
manual worker like His foster father, Saint Joseph. And women 
whose work is in the home are doing what Mary, now Queen of 
Heaven, spent her life on earth doing. 
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Have we a duty to be loyal to the State? 

Yes, and it also arises out of the fact that we cannot live without 
help from one another, both for our mental and our bodily needs. 
Without the law and order that the State provides us with, we just 
could not live a proper civilized life. Now there could not be a 
State unless there was government. Since, then, government is 
necessary for us, if we are to live the kind of life God wants us to 
live, the government that is in power has God’s authority for making 
and enforcing laws. Which means that we have a corresponding 
duty to obey these laws. 

Patriotism, the love that one rightly and naturally has for one’s 
country, makes it easier for us to be loyal to the State. 


How should we show our loyalty to the State? 

To begin with, we must realize that the State does not just mean 
“other” people who happen to be in power. It means all of us. 
What we do for the State we are doing for ourselves. We ought, 
therefore, to be interested in public affairs, local and national— 
and public property, because it is our property. We ought to use 
our right to vote. We should give loyal support to those who 
preserve law and order. We should not dodge Income Tax, because 
that would mean making some of our fellow-citizens pay more 
than their fair share. 


Have we any higher loyalty than to the State? 

Communists would say no; because according to them our whole 
purpose in life is to serve the State. Having done that, like old 
motor engines that have served their day, we have no other destiny. 
The graveyard is our scrap-heap. But Christian teaching, as we 
have seen, is that the State is made for us and we are made for 
heaven. ‘‘We have not here a lasting city but we seek one that is 
to come”’ (Hebrews 13: 14). 

It is the Church that points out the way to that “city,” lifts us 
on to the road and then helps us to travel it. Our religion, therefore, 
is not just a lot of musts and mustn’ts. Confession, for example, 
is not just a duty, but something that takes away the sin that blocks 
our way. Sunday is not just a day when you mustn’t work; it is a 
time set apart for the chief purpose of life. Mass is not just a service 
that we must attend; by it, and by it alone, we are enabled to 


| Offer perfect and fitting worship to almighty God. The Church in 


short gives us one inestimable privilege after another from our 
baptism till our final anointing. It is the “pearl of great price,” to 
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use Our Lord’s comparison, for which a man will give up everything 
he possesses. 

Here then is something to which we must give our first loyalty. 
Or rather Someone who commands our supreme loyalty; for the 
Church is not separate from its Head. It is the continuation on 
earth of Christ and His redemptive work. 


How do we put this loyalty into practice? 

An earnest Catholic will take part in parish activities; he will be 
interested in the affairs of the Church generally and will read a 
Catholic newspaper. He will want to learn more about his faith. 
And the more we come to value what the Faith means to us the 
more eager shall we be, unless we are very selfish, that others also 
should know about it and share its privileges. The command of 
Jesus to “teach all nations” is to be obeyed not only by missionary 
priests or nuns but by all of us; and the “nations” are not only 
the far-off lands but include our own. It is for the success of that 
work we pray when we say: “thy kingdom come.” 

And what a magnificent task it is to be co-operating with Jesus 
in bringing men to the happiness of heaven! Lay people can often 
achieve among their friends what priests cannot. We can all do 
much by being able to explain Catholic teaching to others as the 
occasion arises. But we can do much more by giving good example, 
because example is by far the best teacher. Many people with whom 
we mix know nothing whatever about the Catholic Church except 
what they see in us and in our behaviour. 


What is meant by a “vocation”? 
The word, from voco [ call, is sometimes used to mean the kind 


of work or state in life that one is called to, the sign being that| 


one is fitted for it and attracted to it. But “‘vocation” is more often 
used in a special sense to mean the calling of someone by God to 
serve Him as a priest or as a nun or lay-brother. To be called to 
such a life where so much good can be done is of course a great 
grace. And God will reward a hundred times those who answer 
His call. 

A young person, therefore, who feels any promptings towards 
the priestly or “religious” life should not hastily dismiss the idea. 
One should pray for guidance and get advice from one’s parents 
and from a priest. 


What, to sum up, is God’s plan for mankind? 
The opening words of the first book of the Bible are: “‘In the 
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beginning God created heaven and earth.” He made all things for 
our use and He gave us laws to show us how to use His gifts 
properly. Most important of all, He made us ourselves for happiness 
with Himself. And to fit us for that state He gave us supernatural 
life. When we lost that, He sent His own Son to recover it for us. 
- Then Jesus Christ, Son of God, instituted the Church and the 
sacraments so that all men might obtain this supernatural life and 
live it in one body united to Himself. It is by our union with Christ 
we reach heaven. Saint Paul therefore could write to the Christians 
at Corinth: “Everything is for you, whether it be . . . the world, or 
life, or death, or the present, or the future; it is all for you and you 
for Christ and Christ for God” (I Corinthians 3: 22). 

In the closing words of the last book of the Bible is Saint John’s 
prayer: “Come, Lord Jesus.” For at the Last Day Jesus will come 
again, this time “with much power and glory.” His mystical Body, 
the Church, must first grow to what Saint Paul calls its completion 
or maturity (Ephesians 4:13). What degree of perfection that is, 
in extent or in holiness, we cannot know. But when it has reached 
the completeness that God has designed, then the human race will 
have fulfilled its purpose on earth. Jesus will then come to raise 
the dead to life, re-uniting in glory the bodies of the just with their 
souls. 

Then in a general judgment of all mankind Our Lord will separate 
the just from the wicked. Those who have rejected Him He will 


t} now reject. His own He will take to their reward. “And so,” says 


Saint Paul, “‘we shall be with the Lord for ever. Tell one another 
this for your consolation” (I Thessalonians 4: 17). 


JAMES MacLOUGHLIN 
The Mc Devitt Institute, Glenties, County Donegal 


1. This article concludes the series. 
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News and Views 


Father T. W. Burke writes: 

“T am glad to note that Father Ripley has some appreciation oj 
the value of the continental contribution to pastoral work, but, a 
[ indicated in my article (THE FURROW, April 1959) the scope and 
work of Father Motte and the C.P.M.I. differs considerably from 
that of the C.MLS. 

“TI had hoped that the ‘Two Missions’ article would take th 
concept of the parochial mission beyond anything we have yet in 
England.” 


* * * 


Father Michael I. Mooney, Saint Jarlath’s College, Tuam, writes: 


Here in Tuam those who attended the Patrician discussions have 
experimented with a new technique. Instead of the two talks on 
specified subjects, followed by debate and discussion which the 
Patricians routine prescribes, the group will occasionally arrange 
an Open Forum night. For this a panel of two, three or four peopl 
is chosen with the understanding that the chairman may call on 
any or every one of them to answer any question or problem 
proposed for discussion. The members of the panel sit facing the 
audience at a table with the chairman who then invites subject 
for discussion. When a subject has been proposed—generally in 
the form of a question—it is left for discussion among the genera 
audience. When the chairman feels that the subject has got a 
sufficient airing he invites one of the panel to give his views. He 
then invites a further subject which is treated in the same manner. 

In the course of two or three such sessions of Open Forum, the 
following topics were discussed—the correct attitude to adopt 
towards Jehovah Witnesses; the attitude that Irish people would 
be likely to adopt if faced with a colour problem such as exists 
in the United States; the obligation to pay income tax; the abolition 
of the feasts of Circumcision and Epiphany as Church holydays; 
the necessity of confidence in the future of the Irish nation; the 
obligation to pay a family wage; the admission of Communist 
China into U.N.O.; superstitious beliefs and practices; the usefulness 
or otherwise of space rockets; the morality of ‘‘suicide” attacks 
by pilots in war; the morality of direct and indirect killing, etc. 

In favour of this method it can be said that it has proved very 
popular and that it has invariably produced informative and useful 
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discussions. There is no longer any difficulty in getting people to 
talk in the adult group, as the topics provided by the audience 
themselves are always live and up-to-date. Listening to a well 
ordered paper or lecture which gives the /ast word on a particular 
subject seems to cause a general reluctance among the listeners to 
debate the question, whereas popping a question from the middle 
of a crowd has had the very opposite effect of making everyone 
want to talk at the same time. 

However, the method has its drawbacks. When a paper has been 
read on a particular subject the normal chairman will be able to 
keep the ensuing debate within reasonable bounds and will be 
able to stop contributions which are not relevant. When questions 
are invited ‘“‘on any subject with a bearing on our religion’, it 
requires no small skill and ingenuity on the part of a chairman to 


‘| prevent the discussion developing along useless lines. Yet, given 


the right chairman, the experiment is worth a trial particularly 
with the junior groups. 


* * * 


We are grateful to Father S. F. Dommersen, Church of Saint 
Margaret of Scotland, 130 Saint Margaret’s Road, Saint Margaret’s- 
on-Thames, Middlesex, England, for the text of a notice framed 
on the door of his church. “I do so feel,” he writes, “that there 
should be a word of explanation and welcome for the stranger.” 

The following is the text: 


THIS is the CHURCH of JESUS CHRIST 
in ST. MARGARET’S, 
THEREFORE it is the FATHER’S HOUSE 
and NO ONE should feel a STRANGER. 
IF you live in the PARISH you are NEEDED 
to complete CHRIST’S continuing work in this place. 
HE is the HEAD and WE are the MEMBERS— 
TOGETHER we form ONE BODY. 
IF you are a VISITOR and are a CATHOLIC 
you will feel AT HOME here— 
WHOEVER you are and WHEREVER you come from— 
BECAUSE no CATHOLIC is ever ALONE and 
least of all in the FATHER’S HOUSE. 
THIS is the place where the HOLY SACRIFICE 
is every day offered for the 
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LIVING and the DEAD, the PRESENT 

and the ABSENT. 

THIS is the place where JESUS CHRIST 
is truly PRESENT 

perpetually in the SACRAMENT of the ALTAR 
and GIVES HIMSELF to as many as will receive HIM. 
IF you are not a CATHOLIC you are still 
TRULY WELCOME in HIS NAME. 


NEWCOMERS to the PARISH!—Please make 
yourselves known to the PARISH PRIEST. 


* * * 
A priest, in the State of Kansas, U.S.A., writes: 


“T really appreciate your many Legion of Mary articles. A priest 
cannot even begin to reach the problems out here. In our parish 


of 1,000 families we have 200 bad marriages, which mostly have} 


resulted from ignorance and lack of concern by fellow Catholics. 


... The Legion of Mary is the answer to many of our problems.” 


* * * 


Suggesting as title for his letter “Summer School for Sacristans?” 


a priest reader writes: 


“Many people, on reading this title, will, no doubt, raise their 
eyebrows in astonishment at the idea of sacristans needing any 


special training. The strong faith of the Irish is proverbial. But) 


visitors from overseas visiting our churches may well question 
whether we deserve our reputation. For even if the church be a 
new structure, displaying a profusion of marble or mosaic, the 
textile appurtenances of the sanctuary are just as likely to be 
neglected there as in the poorest country chapel. 

“We believe in the Real Presence and that the priest at the altar 


represents Christ. Then why do we suffer Christ to be clad in such} 
shabby vesture? Since we really believe that the church is the House} 
of God, then surely everything in it should be as neat, spotless) 


and dignified as befits the dwelling of the Divine Majesty. 
‘Measuring by these standards, let us examine in some detail 


the prevailing conditions. First, the Altar of Sacrifice. Alas, the} 
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cloths are often badly fitting, stained with iron-mould or mildew, 
decorated in poor taste; while a faded ‘dust-cover’ completes the 
sad picture. Secondly, the sacristy. It seems scarcely necessary to 
say that its principal characteristics should be order, reverence and 
cleanliness, as becomes the ‘wardrobe’ of the Lord of Glory. A 
vesting bench, dominated by a crucifix, as a reminder of the sacred- 
ness of vesting, should be fitted with large flat drawers to hold the 
various sets of vestments, albs, altar-cloths, etc., while for the 


smaller items such as purificators, corporals, finger-towels, amices 


and cinctures, smaller drawers should be provided. All these drawers 
should be neatly labelled as to their contents. On no account should 
anything else be put into or on, or left dangerously near this 
‘wardrobe.’ Yet one often finds vestments and linens lying about 
in disorder, or rolled up into totally inadequate drawers, fit only to 


hold dusters, while oil-cans or flower-vases full of dirty water 


recline in dangerous proximity to the vesting-bench. 
“Concerning the vestments, I deplore the custom of using so- 
called ‘cloth of gold’ as a substitute for the liturgical colours of 


_ white, red and green. In the mind of the Church, each colour has 
its own special significance and 2 message to convey. I think too 
that the actual making of vestments should be entrusted only to 
experts. In these days, when the standard of secular dress is so 
exacting, it is surely presumption for amateurs to attempt such 


highly-skilled work as the making and designing of sacred vesture. 
“Since however the actual custody of the sacristy cannot always 
be in expert hands, it is very necessary that those who aspire to 


such a duty should receive some training and instruction on the 


rubrics. First and foremost, a course should be given to students 


in the Seminary on the practical management, cleanliness and 


upkeep of sacristy equipment. It goes without saying that the 
sacristy of the seminary itself should be an object lesson in perfection. 
Then parish priests and curates could train, in their own parishes, 
persons or groups who would be capable of appreciating the 
immense privilege of a sacristan’s duty and strive to fit themselves 
for it by their own personal holiness of life. Why not a Guild or 
Confraternity of Sacristans in each diocese, or a summer school 
which would include lectures, demonstrations and organised visits 


_ to churches where the standard of sacristy-work is high. 


“T am quite aware that the old excuse of ‘expense’ will be brought 


_ forward by many who read these lines. But in point of fact, expense 
_ would be saved if vestments, etc., were properly cared for. And I 
| am not advocating very elaborate sets, but simple and dignified 
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vestments. I see no reason why we should not offer the Lord a new 
chasuble at least as often as we treat ourselves to a new suit. 

“As regards the general decorum of the House of God, I would 
plead for a higher standard in sodality banners which are often 
SO poor. 

“In conclusion, may I remind those who may think I am paying 
too much attention to the externals of Divine Worship that the 
Church has always seen in material objects a power to raise up the 


hearts and minds of the faithful and has invested them with a} 


sacramental character—as is evidenced in the prayers of the Ritual 
used in their blessing. Surely it is not difficult to see a reflection of 
God’s purity in the gleaming whiteness of linen and in the rich folds 
of a graceful chasuble His all-embracing mercy and love. If thoughts 
like these were suggested to the faithful, 1 think we should soon 
see a revival of fervour and effort and experience something of the 
zeal of the royal Psalmist when he cried out: ‘O Lord, I have 
loved the beauty of Thy House!’ ” 


* * 


Last’June the organisers of the Congress promoted by the Dublin | 


Institute of Catholic Sociology arranged a special session for priests, 
brothers and nuns to hear an address by Father Agnellus Andrew, 
O.F.M., on the difficulties and opportunities facing the Church in 
the field of radio and television. The idea proved so successful that 
a session along similar lines—address and discussion—has been 
arranged in conjunction with this year’s Congress. The Archbishop 
of Liverpool, Most Rev. John Carmel Heenan, D.D., has accepted 
an invitation to speak on “Teaching Apostles.” The meeting will 


be held in Dominican College Hall, Eccles Street, Dublin, on) 


Thursday, 25 June at 3.30 p.m. The Director of the Institute cordially 
invites the attendance of nuns, brothers and priests. 
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Chronicle 
FILMS 


‘VENTS of the month doubled, perhaps unfortunately, the 
‘4 topicality of two features running in Dublin concurrently 
during May. Both were about capital punishment and were 
against it; each was based on an historical case; but after that they 
could hardly resemble each other less as films, illustrating as they 
did two radically different ways of approach to this controversial 


_ theme. The films were J Want to Live (at the Savoy) and Compulsion 
_ (at the Ambassador). Unnecessary and probably unwelcome acclaim 


was given to our Censor for passing I Want to Live for adult 
audiences while it is still waiting for a licence in England. But the 
British Censorship Board is not objecting to the film as a whole 
but simply to a few of the more harrowing details in the long final 
sequence on the execution. The story is that of Barbara Graham 
who with two others went to the gas-chamber in San Quentin prison 
afew years ago for the murder of a crippled old woman but pro- 
testing her innocence all the way. The point of view is that of a 
certain San Francisco newsman (played by Simon Oakland) who 


with his colleagues raised the war-cry for her execution but when 


sentence was passed suffered a reaction of growing doubt, convinced 
himself by private investigation that Barbara was innocent and 
carried on a campaign in reverse for her reprieve up to the last 
moment—receiving incidentally the Pulitzer prize for his efforts. 
In the film his efforts appear not simply as unsuccessful but also 
as dogged by ill-luck; for example, the psychiatrist whom he engages 
to discover favourable evidence for Barbara dies of a heart-attack 
before completing his case-book. At the same time the screen-story 
could hardly take the outright line that she was innocent, and it 


_ does not do so, which is all to the good from the narrative point of 


view. The crime itself or the victim is not shown but we see Barbara 
at work for the gang on other occasions and all along she is presented 
(and acted by Susan Hayward) as a gangster’s moll who is as tough 
as they come. Sufficient ambiguity about her alibi remains even at 
the point where she is tricked in prison by a policeman in disguise 


_ and even morally forced to say she was present at the scene of the 
murder. But apart altogether from their necessarily inconclusive 


character the arguments around her guilt are not really central to 
this film. It is not, in fact, a film of argument but of attack and its 
method is one of assault, raw and unsubtle, on the nerves and the 


feelings. Besides, attack is dispersed over a number of targets— 
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the revolting stunts of the police, the hounding publicity of TV and 
the newspapers which, it is asserted, created and exploited a climate 
of vengeance, and only in the last place the horrors of execution 
itself. The ghouls who peer curiously into the gas-chamber at the 
end are again Press men for the most part, whereas in the hospital 
atmosphere of San Quentin governor and staff are sympathetically 


presented and appear to suffer almost as much as the criminal. | 


But how typical that the film itself should be a prime example of 
what it professes to condemn—screaming, sensational, super- 
charged publicity. Of course it certainly succeeds in what it sets 
out to do—to arouse nausea and the final affair of last-minute 
delays, rubber gloves, cyanide pellets and the attachable stethoscope 
is not one for the young or the squeamish. Even if its style has been 
accepted the line can, I think, be drawn at John Mandell’s jazz 
score, for its persistent howlings and chitterings often get in the 
way of quite self-sufficient horror. Susan Hayward’s acting also, 
though vital and vivid, much in the manner of her J’/] Cry Tomorrow 
role and though it won her an Oscar in 1958, seemed to me to 
start off on the top note much too early in the film. 

Compulsion, based on a novel by Meyer Levin, is a film of 
argument and its set-piece at the end is a fifteen-minute speech in 
court by defending counsel, Orson Welles (as John Wilk), directed 
against the death-penalty. Nowadays they are familiar arguments 
enough and no doubt their appeal in the court-room is more 
emotional than purely rational but the instincts they appeal to are 
the nobler ones of compassion, communal guilt, self-restraint, the 
wish for effective reformation, and they are, strictly speaking, 
thought provoking. The main facts, though now learned at a few 
removes, are again historical—the case of Loeb and Leopold, two 


well-to-do Chicago youths who in 1924 kidnapped and murdered / 


a boy unknown to them and by whose death they could profit in 
no way. Historic too, after so horrible a crime and self-admitted 
guilt, was the verdict of life-imprisonment rather than death; and 


the admission for the first time in the U.S. courts of the psychiatric 


evidence which swayed the verdict. The plea was disease of the 


mind, not such as would come within the legal definition of insanity } 


(incapacity to know the nature and quality of the acts being done, 
or, if that were known, to know them to be wrong) but disease 
affecting the reason and lessening responsibility to the extent that 
clemency by the law is called for. 


The urge rather than motive which drove Artie Straus and Judd 
Steiner (as they are renamed) to their gratuitous act is said to have | 
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been a desire to commit a crime which by its perfection, its un- 
traceable nature, would confirm their intellectual superiority and 
their independence of social and moral laws. To build them up to 
this fantastic decision the film shows one of them dabbling (not 
very convincingly) in Nietzschean lore and by various hints suggests 
that as a pair they are perverted. The two young actors, Dean 
Stockwell and Bradford Dillman contribute to this impression by 
their highly-tensed complementary playing. The crime of course 
is not perfect and the way the clues turn up and catch up on the 
pair provides an exciting first half to the film. In this story guilt is 
admitted and confessions signed before Wilk is even called in. 
Among his tactics for defending them from a society which demands 
a life for a life is the change of plea at a certain point from Not 
Guilty to Guilty, thus under the laws of the State evading the 
necessity for a jury and having to persuade only the lone-burdened 
judge. Orson Welles, playing well within his range with surly and 
subdued histrionics, adds the touch of distinction to this film. 

It is not enough to say, as many have, that Home is the Hero by 
the Emmet Dalton Productions is the best native production to 
come so far from the Ardmore Studios. One has to remember that 


the standard is fixed at the excruciating level of The Big Birthday, 


Sally’s Irish Rogue and the others. Another fact is that despite 
favourable publicity all round Home is the Hero lasted a bare 


_ fortnight among the easy patrons of the Savoy. Its due praise 


however is that it has moments of life such as never broke through 
the paste and cardboard of the earlier films—moments owed to 
Walter Macken’s strong melodramatic play which stir some echoes 


_ of an Ireland and the Irish which we can recognise to be related 
_ in some way to ourselves. Characters lifted “straight from life” 


are not to be expected but simply people based however indirectly on 


observation. Most of these moments in the film belong to the young 


people—the way they behave in a dance-hall scene, the way Maire 
O’Donnell comes in and talks to her shoemaker sweetheart at night. 
One can believe almost for most of the time in the central character 
Paddo, ‘the Goliath of Galway,” as played by Walter Macken 
himself but not in the “characters” who surround him in the pub 
and only with difficulty in Paddo’s relations with his wife Dahlia. 
This part is played in the finest close detail by Eileen Crowe but 
somehow it does not fuse with the performances around it and she 
has to deal with such phoney lines (coming from Dahlia) as: “Then 
they take him away into the shadows—and I go with him.” Again the 
American guest-actor, Arthur Kennedy, as the lame son, Willie, 
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dresses, talks and gestures with extraordinary success, like any 
Irishman but a shade too much of withdrawn inner control, a 
stare too intent suggest something alien to this son of Galway and 
his efforts also remain isolated. To say nothing at all about the 
dummy-Irish parts on which Marie Kean and Harry Brogan are 
wasted the effect of the film can be summed up as a consistent 
failure of mood, character and situation to coalesce in any believable 
way. Of course the dramatic shape of the original play has been 
crippled by an unforgiveable change of ending. Paddo, who 
accidentally kills a man in a bar-room brawl and serves his five 
years for it, returns to Galway to find “‘you can’t stroll home after 
five years and expect everything to be the same.” This idea is 
developed by Macken according to the logic of the situation and 
Paddo, finding he cannot asseit himself any more over the lives that 
have been rebuilding in his absence, has to leave for good. In the 
film he smiles in a sickly manner and takes up draughts again. 

PETER R. CONNOLLY 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


TELEVISION AND RADIO 
Documentaries: Part IT 


N medical matters the work of documentaries in breaking down 
barriers of prejudice, ignorance, fear and superstition is of 
tremendous importance. BBC’s Lifeline discusses mental and 
physical health from all aspects, producing in the course of the 
programmes not only experts but patients or ex-patients. These 
latter are the technically uninitiated who may not fully understand 
all the details of their illness but who have suffered, been cured, 
and who now bear witness. Under titles like Surgery of the Brain 
(leucotomy), The Battle of the Mind (26 March), and The Right to 
Die (16 April), these discussions demonstrate and explore the power 
of mind over body; they examine social and moral questions 
like abortion and voluntary euthanasia. On ITV Granada has 
weighed in with an hour-long programme on Insanity or IIlness 
(28 January) and more recently the forty-minute Surgeon as its 
contribution to serious viewing. 
There are usually few faults to find with these documentaries. 
I was very impressed by the sturdily unsentimental approach to 
the blind children in one of the Jt Happened to Me series. We were 
shown a few glimpses of the methods used in work and play in 
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these schools for the blind in an endeavour to illustrate the back- 
ground of a fifty-year old man who, “‘light-denied” for part of his 
life, had recovered the gift of sight after an eye-operation. Perhaps 
there was too much switching from one interview to the other for 
full technical enjoyment, but the calm but understanding voices 
we heard on all sides, the supreme “‘ordinariness” of the cured man 
brought home humanity’s courage and will to survive, no less 
compellingly because imperceptibly. 

The specialists in all these programmes are dedicated men, 
whose absorption with their subject prevents them from being 
camera-shy. In Surgery of the Brain the clinical, technical lecture- 
1oom opening is given immediacy and humanity when those who 
had undergone the operation came before the cameras and recounted 
the tensions and torments of their former state, and by their apparent 
transformation gave reassurance and hope to those who might be in 
need of a similar operation. 

And here is the point and purpose of medical documentaries— 
hope, reassurance, and an assuaging of natural fears. Sometime 
ago I was asked what did I think of “these medical programmes” ? 
On that occasion I was unable to give anything like an adequate 
answer, and I have the opportunity now. Is it a Good Thing or a 
Bad Thing that illness of all forms should be discussed and illustrated 
at all? Is it pandering to and encouraging the neurotic strain of the 
twentieth century to provide such programmes? Is it catering for 
viewers who are ghouls, morbidly dwelling on disease and illnesses, 
mentally feeling themselves all over to see if and where they ache 
and pain? In this health and hygiene-conscious age we are all more 
preoccupied with our health than any of our ancestors, I have no 
doubt about that. In many ways, too, it is an age in which everyone 
collects little scraps of ‘‘general knowledge’ about almost every- 
thing. This could be dangerous with regard to medical documen- 
taries but the quality and high standard of the programmes obviate 
most of these dangers. There is no pandering to ghoulishness or 
sensationalism, no seeking after effect, but rather a clinical detach- 
ment which indeed at times goes too far. 

Perhaps because of earlier screams of horror and disapproval 
there is not so much nowadays to horrify the squeamish, little 
demonstration of the actual shocking impact of cold scalpel on 


warm, living flesh. Even in the dramatised documentary They 


Made History (12 March), when we were shown a reconstructed 
operating theatre of 1846—horrifying in its authenticity—was 


performed the first operation in which an anaesthetic was used, 
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the intention was obviously reassurance. “‘Look how much better 
we do things now,” came the message—‘‘Lucky, lucky, mid- 
twentieth century you!” They had sympathy for the unhardened, 
and in their amputation did not go beyond permissible bounds. 


But what are the permissible limits? How much should be shown}; 


to that undefined, composite being, the General Public? How much, 
if any, of actual operating should be filmed? It is not an answer to 
say “Switch off if you don’t like it” or “Buy your RADIO TIMES and 
plan your viewing so that you won’t switch on in the first place”. 
But for whom then are these programmes? The infinitesimal portion 
of viewers who might be doctors or medical students? We must 
take a stand somewhere. 

Films of actual operating would be splendid visual aids for those 
who are studying medicine. It is just one more reason why so many 
are urging the use of ‘‘educational’”’ television in universities, where 
such films could be shown on a closed circuit system. But I fail to 
sce what benefit they are to the ordinary viewer. No matter how 
much interest we might have in such programmes, the man-in-the- 
street will, should he need medical treatment, have to surrender 
himself with complete trust into the hands of doctor or surgeon. 
He will be in a position of utter dependence on other human beings. 
It is the very rare few who, having to undergo a heart or abdominal 
operation, would derive any benefit or comfort from having seen 
the whole thing on television. Where the comfort and reassurance 
lies is in hearing discussions by experts, seeing, as I said before, 
their dedication, their devotion to the cause of healing, and then 
listening to ex-patients who through surgery or other medical aid 
have been given their health, or in some cases their lives, again. 
Assurance of progress in medicine, of a never-ending, never ceasing 
research—this is the gift of medical documentaries. Another more 
obvious but no less valuable gift is the chance to count your blessings. 
Very often the healthy forget all they have to be thankful for. This 
is only natural, I suppose, but it is very salutary to realise, as I said 
last month, how other people live, how other people suffer, and 
even momentarily to “‘see into the life of things” through other 
people’s experiences as well as through our own. 

Educational documentaries cover an enormous range, from the 
prize-winning and totally successful Italian tunny-fishing epic The 
Isle of Favignana to the BBC’s The Glory that was Greece (series of 
three), Eye on Research and Look. (I am not discussing here pro- 
grammes that are specially for schools.) We travel underwater 
with Hans Hass, and travel around the globe in Whicker’s World. 
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We have the ‘‘Weekly Window on the World” (happy sub-title, 
almost a definition of television itself!) in that splendid, ever- 
interesting, unashamedly informative programme Panorama. We 


.Plearn, the easy way, about queen termites and optical microscopes 


and rockets and satellites and the Dead Sea Scrolls. It is learning 
without tears, and just so long as the actual dread words “‘learning”’ 
or “educational” are kept out of titles and sub-titles, these pro- 
grammes have a tremendous viewing audience—and rightly so. 
This demonstrates, for anyone who ever doubted it, that television 
is an eminently suitable medium for giving the best “‘visual aid”’ 
possible. It will mean a revolutionary change in education. Just the 
same, the BBC will obviously not be able to undertake formal 
education. General Sir Ronald Adam, President of the British 
Council, was recently reported as having said that for this task a 
separate channel is necessary which could be exclusively planned 
and timed to fit in with the schedules of educational institutions— 
schools as well as universities. It would be a big undertaking, but 
it could be done, and it will have to be done eventually. Soon we 
hope our television service will be in its infant stages. Developments 
will take time, but it is not too soon to start thinking about an 
Irish educational channel, for obviously we must have one of our 
own as well as making use of the BBC. 

To leave class or lecture room behind, the success of the two 
documentaries I have seen that spot-lighted the Ireland of the past— 
Bell, Book and Crozier and To Sea in the Stone Age-—should spark 
off many ideas for similar or related programmes, | hesitate to 
recommend unreservedly, as some do, many documentaries dealing 
with our famous beauty spots and places of historic interest, for 
what is our countryside (inland, whatever about the coastline) 
without colour? Good as Bell, Book and Crozier was in other 
respects, the black and white made the particular scenes chosen 
nothing short of dreary. But films of the background that gave 
birth to the genius of Yeats, Lady Gregory, Synge, and so on, 
integrated with scenes from their plays, commentary, and recitation 
of their poems; films based on the life of Dublin’s busy streets or 
quiet canals (something like I outlined when discussing The Talking 
Streets and Crawley New Town); films of annual events like the 
Spring and Horse Shows, Tostal festivities, the opening of the 
University Year—there is plenty of material for such programmes, 
and a market abroad for such films afterwards. 

ANTOINETTE FORTUNE 
Belgrave Villa, Monkstown Avenue, Monkstown, Dublin 
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THE FURROW 
AFRICAN AND ASIAN STUDENTS IN EUROPE 


T the Second World Congress for the Lay Apostolate in 1957, 
£% one of the “workshop” discussions centred upon the problems 

of Asian and African students in Europe. From this 
“workshop” came a resolution calling for a special meeting to 
organise and to co-ordinate activity in this field. At Bonn last year 
and in Rome this Easter, meetings were held for this purpose. 

The problem which is being tackled is no mean one. Fifty-six 
thousand African and Asian students are studying in the universities 
and institutes of Western Europe. England has 28,731 of them, 
France 15,925, Western Germany 5,517 and most of the remaining 
countries have their share. Ireland, for example, has 1,046. 

These students are the future leaders of Asia and Africa where 
the Church is largely a minority, and one often suspect of being 
but part of the Western Colonial system. In the years ahead, the 
Church is certain to face many trials in these countries—yet we 
find that only between seven and ten per cent of these African and 
Asian students in the West are Catholic. Of this percentage, those 
weak in the faith before coming to Europe are almost certain to 
lose it and all are likely to be influenced by Communist doctrines 
and the materialism of the West. Add to this the disturbing fact 
that sixty thousand students from Africa and Asia are studying in 
Soviet Russia and the outlook for the Church does not appear 
particularly promising. 

However, there is a brighter side to this problem. The Catholic 
Afro-Asian students in Western Europe have organised themselves 
in order to be able to face squarely and efficiently the apostolic 
and social problems which confront them here. 

First of all they formed national associations which serve to give 
them an apostolic formation and at the same time to keep them in 
contact with their homelands. (No man who is out of sympathy 
and contact with his own people can hope to be a leader.) But 


many felt that this was not sufficient. They wished to learn more f 
about the Church and social conditions in other African and Asian | 


countries as well as to make contact with students of their own 


nationality studying in other countries in Europe. So they formed f 


a loose kind of organisation known as the Overseas Students’ 


Co-ordination (O.S.C.O.), and through this they also hope tof 


co-ordinate the action of the various autonomous bodies which 


compose it in regard to many of the problems which are met by > 


the students throughout Europe. 
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The social and apostolic problems which confront these students 
cannot be solved by them alone. They need the help of European 
Catholic organisations and of Catholic organisations in their 
homelands. It was a realisation of this which brought together 
in Rome, 4-6 April, under the auspices of the Permanent Committee 
for International Congresses of the Lay Apostolate, representatives 
of Afro-Asian students and of Catholic organisations throughout 
Western Europe. 

The sixty participants at this meeting, except for two or three 
observers, had already worked in this field. Therefore the aim of the 
meeting was to study the various aspects of the apostolic and social 
action involved in tackling these student problems, to compare 
concrete experiences in the different countries, and to determine 
the best methods for more effective co-operation among the various 
groups. 

In the opening discussion, the students present insisted on the 
necessity of sending to students still in these mission countries 
information about courses of study, scholarships available, finances 
required and social conditions in Europe. Thus the need for some 
kind of methodical, responsible effort in mission countries to supply 
the students with this information was felt, but as that was a question 
for the missions, the discussion turned more to the means of 
gathering and supplying this information from Europe. No really 
concrete steps were taken to effect this, but the need was felt and 
no doubt something will be done. 

It was on a simpler but more vital point that the meeting really 
decided to make a practical beginning—on the work of meeting 
students on arrival in Europe. 

Both Communist and Catholic bodies have made great efforts 
in this direction, but the work of the Catholic bodies has been 
severely hampered by a very fundamental difficulty—so often the 
missions fail to inform them of the proximate arrival of some 
Catholic student. Many are not met, do not make an initial welcome 
contact with Catholics and perhaps drift into difficulties. Strong 
emphasis was therefore put on the necessity of missions making 
somebody responsible for this work of sending advance notice. 
However, to simplify this task for the missions, it was decided to 
set up some kind of central bureau in Europe. To this one address, 


all advance notices could be sent and from there notice of arrival 


would be sent to the appropriate reception committee. 
This was really the only concrete decision of the whole meeting. 


_ Many delegates were a little disappointed from this point of view. 
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Yet when one considers that there was so little co-ordination 
hitherto, it seems to me that this was an important beginning. 

Discussion then proceeded to problems of professional formation 
and the role which graduate bodies especially can play in this work. 
Then recreation, the need of having Catholic families show 
hospitality to these students, holiday camps and travel were treated, 
Even spiritual directors came up for comment and the students 
urged the need of special chaplains for this work—chaplains if 
possible with some knowledge of the home countries of the students, 

Originally it was planned to discuss also the various problems 
which confront students on their return home and the question of 
finance for these apostolic endeavours. Time however ran short 
and these subjects were treated in private sessions of students and 
heads of delegations. 

At the final session, to which representatives cf missionary 
societies were invited, the conclusions adopted by the delegations 
dealt specifically with the need for greater co-ordination: within the 
home countries, for the effective transmission of information 


concerning students going abroad; in each European country,| ¢ 


under the authority of the hierarchy; through some central liaison 
office, which would be a clearing-house of information at the 


service of all concerned. 
FRANCIS PURCELL 


Collegio San Colombano, Corso Trieste 57, Rome 


STUDENTS FROM 
Africa S. N. Africa 


Place of of the and Far East’ Antilles — Total 
Study Sahara M. East 

U.S.A. 6,140 14,206 2,331 24,047 
West Germany 199 3,949 1,369 — 5,517 
England $,315 8,915 3,546 28,731 
Austria ie 29 1,143 51 — 1,223 
Belgium ae 41 161 110 — 312 
France ss “632 4,018 4,375 1,500 15,925 
Holland ved — — 204 2,700 2,904 
Ireland ne 570 57 300 119 1,046 
Italy ... ae 25 81 75 — 221 
Switzerland ... 30 636 137 — 803 


18,951 21,500 29,742 10,496 80,729 
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FILMSTRIPS 
LITTLE experience with filmstrips brings one up against two 


chief problems: (1) how to choose wisely from the bewildering 
selection available and (2) how to make most effective use of 


.| the material one has chosen. We feel the first problem to be the 


more urgent. It is extremely depressing to spend a substantial sum 
of money and then discover there are other filmstrips better suited 
to one’s purpose. We have decided therefore that the most useful 
service we could offer in this column for the present would be a 
brief, general review of some filmstrips available under different 
headings—the Sacraments, the Commandments, the Creed, Life 
of Christ, etc. We begin with the Sacraments. 


THE SACRAMENTS 


Don Bosco Filmstrips, Saint Dominic Savio House, Bollington, 
Macclesfield, England. Each strip in the series on the Sacraments 
consists of approximately twenty paintings in the familiar Italian 
“holy-picture”’ style. They are undoubtedly suitable for children, 
and this consideration must outweigh any aesthetic misgivings on 
the part of the teacher. None of the strips attempts much. In the 
twenty or so frames we get a little dogma, a brief outline of the 
ceremonies involved; the whole leavened by a story or two or threc. 
Apart from the reservations made below, we believe the approach 
is good for Primary School children. All are in colour, price 18/-. 

A 92. THE SACRAMENTS IN GENERAL. Most of the important 
doctrinal points are touched upon. One unfortunate frame, 
supposedly illustrating the effect of a bad communion, makes us 
hesitate to recommend it. An effeminate-looking Child Jesus is 
shown bound by a serpent to a boy in mortal sin and mocked by a 
trio of Disney-style demons. It could make children afraid, more 
probably it would make them laugh; neither effect is desirable. 
It could be skipped, of course; the rest is good. A 93. BAPTISM. An 
introductory story, nine frames on the ceremony, followed by a 
second story showing how anyone can be a minister of the sacrament 
in case of necessity. Good as far as it goes. A 94. CONFIRMATION. 
The coming of the Holy Ghost and the remarkable transformation 
of the Apostles which followed, make a fitting introduction to the 
tite of Confirmation. Eight stories of courage in the practice and 
defence of the Faith round off the strip. Children love the stories. 
A 95. EUCHARIST. The doctrine of the Real Presence is dealt with 
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in a scrappy fashion. Two analogies of very doubtful value ar 
used to illustrate how Christ is present in different particles. Th 
same frame to which we took exception in A 92 is also included 
here. Not recommended. A 97. CONFESSION. For reasons too 
numerous to mention we tremble to think of anybody using this 
strip. A 98. EXTREME UNCTION. Recommended. The approach is 
good and should enable the teacher to put over the essential doctrine, 
A 99. HOLY ORDERS. Institution by Christ, apostolic practice, steps 
to the priesthood, the Ordination ceremony, the work of a priest, 
vocations, are the points touched upon in this useful strip. A 100, 
MATRIMONY. We like this strip. It deals with the creation of Eve, 
Our Lord’s discourse on divorce, Cana and its implications, the 
marriage ceremony, the purpose of marriage, Herodias and Henry 
VIII, the Holy Family, and the reward of faithful parents. Quite 
suitable for more senior pupils. 


Saint Paul Films, Bailykeeran, Athlone. 

Unlike the Salesian filmstrips, St. Paul sacramental series consist 
of photographs rather than paintings. Also they treat solely of the 
rite of the sacraments. Confirmation, the Eucharist and Confession 
are intended to help prepare children for the reception of these 
sacraments, and their use therefore is limited to the age groups 
concerned, but the other four strips are just as suitable for adult 
audiences as children. The photographer has successfully avoided 
monotony by continuously varying the viewpoint and composition; 
detail is fairly crisp (helped by frequent overpainting); but the 
colour-quality is disappointing. The colour scheme in the main 
seems confined to purple, yellow, and a profusion of brown sauce. 
However at an average price of sixpence a frame the strips are 
comparatively cheap, and one can’t have everything. 

BAPTISM. 38 frames, 19/-. An attractive and very obliging baby 
steals the show. We have found this strip very useful with adult 
audiences. We are willing to lend a home-made script (four 
characters) to any reader who wishes to use this strip with a pre- 
recorded commentary. CONFIRMATION. 34 frames, 17/-. Useful for 
pointing out the significance of the different prayers and ceremonies. 
EUCHARIST. 47 frames, 23/-. We meet a little boy and girl as they 
take holy water on their way into church, follow them as they offer 
Mass and receive Holy Communion. We leave it to the teacher to 
decide whether such a series of pictures would be useful or not. 
CONFESSION. 36 frames, 18/-. Similar to the previous strip in its 
approach. Many teachers find it most helpful in preparing children 


| 
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for First Confession. EXTREME UNCTION. 22 frames, 11/-. The second 
frame shows the continental practice of carrying the blessed oils 
publicly to the sick. Suitable for any age group. MATRIMONY. 36 
frames, 18/-. Could be useful in pre-marriage courses. HOLY 
ORDERS. 6] frames, 30/-. We have heard of this strip being shown 
in private houses to the relatives of Ordinandi shortly before the 
Ordination. It seems a good idea. 


The Saint John’s Catechism. Distributed by Declan X. McMullen 
Inc., 839 Stewart Avenue, Garden City, New York. 

Seven filmstrips, averaging 60 frames apiece, cover the Sacraments 
in general and particular, Baptism and Confirmation being taken 
together. The purchase price includes a ten-minute disc recorded 
commentary; neither filmstrip nor commentary can be bought 
separately. 

Recorded commentaries are sometimes criticised on the grounds 
that they “destroy the teacher-pupil contact” and thereby the 
effectiveness of the filmstrip as a teaching aid. We think it depends 
on how one uses them. Our experience with this series in schools and 
youth clubs has shown them to be enormously effective. There is a 
surprising amount of solid doctrine compressed into that smooth 
flowing americanese (with Hammond organ in the background). 
In fact we think it a good idea to take the commentary down in 
writing from the record as part of one’s preparation: the sequence 
of ideas can thus be better grasped and driven home by normal 
teaching methods in between two showings of the strip. Revision 
can be effected by running through the strip a third time while 
questioning the pupils—the best way, incidentally, of assessing its 
value. The one snag is the price, fifteen dollars apiece. There are 
several copies in use in Ireland so the difficulty cannot be insur- 
mountable. They are very good. How about that rich American 
relative? 


Hulton Press Limited, Hulton House, Fleet Street, London E.C.4. 

Three strips in black and white deal in brief fashion with the 
tite of the sacraments, price 12/6 each. There is little in their favour 
except price. 


Ancora Filmstrips, Mayor de Gracia, Barcelona, Spain. 

This series is designed for roughly the same age group as the 
Don Bosco filmstrips, so comparisons are in order. Ancora filmstrips 
are longer on the average by about five frames; they attempt to 
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teach more and, we believe, succeed. The art work is quite different: 
there is no attempt at realism; figures are stylised, colours flat— 
like a child’s painting book. For this reason their use seems limited 
to younger children, say up to fourth standard. All are in colour, 
price 20/-. The accompanying commentaries are on the brief side, 
and sometimes individual frames are inadequately explained. They 
are obviously translated from the Spanish by a Spaniard. Some 
expressions require thinking over, “‘our soul resuscitates to grace”; 
others are just amusing. These can be corrected, of course. 

S 1 and 2. BapTisM. The theology and the rite of Baptism are 
treated separately. There is plenty of solid doctrine in the first, 
but as for the liturgical ceremony, we feel that the equivalent strip 
in the Saint Paul series would be more generally useful. S 3. 
CONFIRMATION. There is nothing much to say for or against; our 
choice would be the Don Bosco strip, A 94. S 4-7. EUCHARIST. S 4. 
A more comprehensive treatment of the doctrine is just one of 
several reasons for preferring this to the Don Bosco publication. 
S 6 and 7. A summary of the principal truths a child should know 
and believe before receiving First Holy Communion. A simple 
treatment of the Creed and the Commandments form the body of 
the strips. S 5. Proximate preparation and manner of reception. 
This latter could be fittingly used with children in all Primary 
School classes. S 8. PENANCE. How to Confess. Partly for accidental 
reasons, e.g., the continental type of confessional depicted, the 
Spanish custom of kissing the stole after Confession, we think this 
strip is less suitable for use in Irish schools. 

The other three sacraments are not as yet available in this series. 


Catechetical Guild Educational Society. 260 Summit Avenue, Saint 
Paul 2, Minnesota. BAPTISM AND THE NEW CREATION: Two 
strips in colour (165 frames) with recorded commentary. 
List price $39.50. 

THIs sound-filmstrip is by far the most ambitious single project 

of its kind we have seen. The recorded narrative—texts from Holy 

Scripture and the Liturgy with commentary and background music 

—is designed for two instruction periods of forty and forty-six 

minutes respectively. All the visual material has been quarried from 

early and mediaeval church art, chiefly from primitive paintings, 

Byzantine mosaics and liturgical book illuminations. Part I: The 

story of Creation, the Fall, Redemption, our new creation in the 

Mystical Body through Baptism. Part 2: The renewal of these 

mysteries in the Easter Vigil whose symbolism and ceremonies 
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unfold the true meaning of Baptism, and remind us of the privileges 
and obligations it confers. The overall theme, to quote the blurb 
on the record jacket, is “‘the vast cosmic plan God had in mind from 
the beginning, unfolded through the ages, and brought to com- 
pletion in Christ Jesus, to be worked out by the members of His 
Mystical Body until the end of time”. A vast theme indeed, pre- 
sented here with power and originality. In our view the presentation 
is not suited for children; but for the educated Catholic we have 
found its performance to be a profound religious experience— 
perhaps inspiring is not too strong a word to use. Arrangements 
are being made for distribution in Ireland and we hope to publish 
details in a later issue. 
EAMONN CASEY 
Saint John’s, Limerick 


JOSEPH DUNN 
19 Saint Anthony’s Road, Rialto, Dublin 


A fountain bursts forth 


In this age when there is so much sterile talk about its evils and 
their remedies, We have often thought that one of the most effective 
remedies would be this: many saintly priests! History teaches that 
wherever a saintly and zealous priest has arisen, wherever he has 
lived, all things around him have been, as if by magic, renewed 
and quickened; just as when in the desert a joyous fountain 
unexpectedly bursts forth, at once freshness and verdure triumph 
over aridity and desolation, and the caravans come to rejoice and 
to rest and rebuild their strength amid the enchantment of the new 


oasis. 
—PIUS XII, 22-3-1956 
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New Books 


Vocation de la Sociologie Religieuse: 
Sociologie des Vocations. Paroisses 
Urbaines: Paroisses Rurales. Tour- 
nai: Casterman. 1958. Price 84 
Belgian francs each. 

THESE two volumes contain the 

collected papers of the Fifth Inter- 

national Conference on _ Religious 

Sociology, held at Louvain in 1956. 

Some of the most distinguished 

writers in the subject are represented: 

M. Le Bras, Canon Boulard and M. 

Labbens of France; Canon Leclercq, 

Father Houtart and Father Laloux of 

Belgium; Father Dellepoort of Holland 

and Father Fichter of America. 

The first part of Vol. I is devoted to 
an exposition of the nature and 
development of Religious Sociology 
and an explanation of its peculiar 
problems and methods. The second 
part is made up of a number of studies 
on the Sociology of Vocations, a 
special and important department of 
Religious Sociology. It is sufficient to 
read even one of the papers of this 
section to realise that the situation as 
regards vocations in a country is 
continually changing and that the 
issues involved merit constant and 
careful attention. Over most of 
Europe there is a shortage of vocations 
at present, a shortage to which many 
causes have contributed. Even a 
country like Holland, which is par- 
ticularly rich in vocations, shows 
changes that are interesting but 
disquieting. 

The period 1930 to 1945 shows a 
falling off in priestly vocations in 
Holland. This is proved by Dr. 
Dellepoort to be due principally to 
the fact that the number of clerical 
students who fail to persevere to 
ordination is increasing. In 1930 about 
50 per cent persevered; today the 
figure has fallen to just over 25 per 
cent. The pattern of vocations has also 
changed. Whereas in 1850 there were 
three secular priests ordained for every 


one religious, today there are three 
religious for every secular priest. This 
has been due mainly to the fact that 
religious houses of formation have 
increased from 14 in 1853 to 125 at 
present. These developments have 
made it possible for Holland to take 
a leading place in missionary work. 
Owing to the obvious desirability of 
maintaining this, it is important for 
the dioceses at home to avoid any 
shortage of personnel. Hence the feel- 
ing of disquiet as regards the problem 
of perseverance. It is this problem 
rather than one of recruitment that 
has to be faced. 

The second volume under review is 
devoted to problems in the Sociology 
of the Parish. Part I deals with urban 
parishes. It is impossible here to give 
any adequate description of its con- 
tents. They cover various questions 
relating to optimum size and popula- 
tion, the distribution of the clergy, the 
creation of parish consciousness, etc. 
Papers on the planning of urban 
parishes by Father Houtart and Dr. 
Bodzenta are especially useful, in 
particular Dr. Bodzenta’s eleven points 
concerning the most favourable sites 
for the location of churches. While it is 
generally held that, on the average, the 
optimum population of an_ urban 
parish is 5,000, it is agreed that this 
figure can be exceeded in certain cir- 
cumstances. But it is said that it is 
dangerous—from the point of view of 
pastoral efficiency—to go beyond 
9,000. Doubtless it is possible to 
question the correctness of some of 
these counsels. Nevertheless, a study 
of the reasons on which they are based 
will repay the effort. 

The problem of bigness, which 
harasses city parishes so frequently, is 
paralleled usually in the countryside 
by its opposite. And in Part 2 of the 
second volume of these papers, Canon 
Boulard gives us a most interesting 
discussion of the latter question. His 
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is a contribution that is of special 
relevance to us in Ireland, where we 
are faced with the spectre of a dis- 
appearing rural population, with its 
inevitable result—sparsely peopled 
mural parishes. Just think of it— 
between 1951 and 1956 the population 
of County Leitrim suffered an absolute 
decrease of 10.1 per cent. And ana- 
logous declines can be found all over 
the country. Canon Boulard, in com- 
mon with so many other rural 
sociologists, believes that a minimum 
population of 700 to 1,000 is necessary 
if a rural community is to live and 
prosper. Many of our Irish villages 
fall well below this figure, so much so 
that the question of their future is a 
most pressing one. 

Whether we call it Sociology of 
Religion, Sociology of Vocations, 
Sociology of the Parish or Rural 
Sociology—the name does not matter 
—we in Ireland must study these 
questions more and more. And we 
must study them with all the scientific 
means that are at our disposal, even 
if it means training men abroad for 
the purpose of acquiring a knowledge 
of the methods of such study. We are 
s0 suspicious of what we call continen- 
tal innovations. Yet how frequently, 
in many domains, after a decade or 
more of a time lag, are we compelled 
to follow leads from abroad. The 
fields of industrial relations, business 
methods and management spring 
immediately to mind. Such a time lag 
could be disastrous in the matters with 
which we are dealing here. Let us lose 
our rural population just a little more 
and we may be confronted with a 
shortage of vocations on the home 
front, to say nothing of a falling off 
in our missionary work. 

Strange though it may seem, there 
is a connection—and a close one— 
between rural betterment, the recruit- 
ment of priests and mission endeavour, 
and to be unaware of this would be to 
court disaster. A study of books such 
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as those reviewed will help us to avoid 
this. 

JEREMIAH NEWMAN 
Maynooth 


God’s Engineer. Daniel Sargent. Dub- 

lin: Scepter, Ltd. 1958. Price 13/-. 
IsipoRO ZORZANO was a Spanish 
railroad engineer who was born in the 
Argentine in 1902, of Catholic parents, 
who did not have him baptized until 
1905. His mother was, later, to 
register astonishment at his request 
to receive First Holy Communion 
when he was only eight years old. As 
a young engineer, in his first job, he 
came under the influence of Rev. Jose 
M. Escriva, founder of Opus Dei; and 
he became a member of this secular 
institute—newest development in the 
strategy of the Church Militant. The 
spirit of that foundation is expressed 
in its founder’s words: 

Modern society is like a body 
without a soul. It asks for a soul 
and is unhappy without it. It is at 
this moment that it is necessary to 
give it a soul by sending into it not 
merely decent Christians, but heroic 
ones who shall lead their lives of 
perfection in it, and animate it. 

That was the spirit which animated 
Isidoro Zorzano in a Spain where the 
normal attitude towards religion was 
expressed in a colleague’s mutter: 
“What kind of an engineer is one who 
goes to Mass?” The same spirit 
maintained him during the Civil War, 
which sent Opus Dei underground, 
and which brought him high office 
In it. Its general administration 
became his responsibility, the com- 
munication (by a simple code in which 
God became Don Manuel, and Our 
Lady La Senora) of Father Escriva’s 
spiritual conferences to the scattered 
members; the distribution of Holy 
Communion. His, also, became the 
responsibility of arranging for the 
escape to Franco’s lines of Opus Dei 
members; and one can imagine how 
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the advocatus diaboli will fasten on 
the provision of false papers, the 
impersonations, the enlisting in Com- 
munist forces with a view to desertion 
to Franco’s army, the wearing of an 
armband claiming Argentinian citizen- 
ship for Isidoro. 

The end of the Civil War left a 
Spain sorely needing the services of 
Opus Dei in the reconstruction, 
physical and moral, of a country 
whose economy was wrecked, whose 
churches and convents had been 
looted and burnt, and which suffered 
more from the heritage of bitterness 
than from the material destruction— 
great as it had been. Isidoro Zorzano 
was to take a leading part in that 
reconstruction, both as railway en- 
gineer and as general administrator of 
Opus Dei. He was to contract 
Hodgkins’ Disease, and to die of it 
in 1943, when he was only forty years 
of age. 

His cause was introduced in 1948; 
and the members of Opus Dei hope 
that he will be their first Beatus. This 
book is his biography. The author is 
careful to point out that it is not a 
definitive one. It is well that we may 
await a fuller and more authoritative 
biography. Mr. Sargent is a writer 
and biographer of experience (witness 
his excellent life of Demetrius Gallitzin, 
prince and priest); but, in this present 
work, he disappoints us considerably. 
He obviously suffers from a lack of 
source material. His interviews with 
acquaintances of Isidoro seem to have 
provided him with little real infor- 
mation about, or insight into, the man 
Isidoro. Such letters as are made use 
of in the biography sound false and 
contrived in a too-literal translation, 
from the Spanish. There is a certain 
staccato gracelessness in the writing. 
And there is a naive wonderment at 
the idea of a layman’s achieving 
sanctity in and by and through his 
job. When Mr. Sargent posed himself 
the question: 
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What precedent have we for 

a man perfecting himself in and 

by and through his mundane 

occupation. 
the printer concluded with a full-stop, 
A good proof-reader would have 
altered that period to a mark of 
interrogation. Anyone who had ever 
heard of Saint Frances of Rome, or 
of our Matt Talbot, to mention but 
two, would alter it to a note of 
exclamation! 

In spite of faults like these, accen- 
tuated by over-casual proof-reading, 
the reader is aroused to a keen 
curiosity about this contemporary; 
and one is inclined to resent, as 
possibly the author did, the meagreness 
of documentation and the inability of 
Isidoro’s acquaintances to remember 
more clearly, or to express themselves 
more eloquently. The essential, and 
saintly, charm of the man does 
percolate through to us—sufficiently 
to make us await eagerly a fuller and 
more sympathetic biography. 

SEAN CORKERY 
Maynooth 


Don Bosco. Lancelot C. Sheppard. 
London:Burns and Oates. Pp. viii 
+ 196. Price 15/-. 

Don Bosco is very much a man of our 

own times. Yet if the rugged figure of 

the saintly Piedmontese who was 
canonised as recently as 1934 is already 
well-known to Catholics, there is still 
room for such a book about him as 


Lancelot Sheppard has recently given } 


us. Mr. Sheppard is known to Catholic 
readers as a painstaking writer of 
functional biography. His treatment is 
characterised by a certain solidity of 
approach that avoids the flighty and 
the fanciful as it shuns the bizarre and 
the sensational. Though it might be 
regarded as a trifle unimaginative by 
comparison with some techniques of 
biographical writing, it has the very 
important advantages of coherence 
and clarity. 


q 
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If the story is plainly told, then, it 
must be conceded that it is told well. 
From the humble Piedmontese farm- 
house the fortunes of the young John 
are traced through his days at school 
and seminary and thence to his 
early pastoral ministry at Turin, the 
hub at that time of Italy’s growing 
industrial life. His work for the moral 
and spiritual uplifting of his people, 
his high spiritual purpose, his great 
personal sanctity, are all brought out 
clearly against the human background 
of the place and times in which he 
lived. The record of his activity as 
founder, pastor, preacher, confessor, 
miracle-worker, spiritual director and 
leader of youth, is not allowed to 
obscure his greatness as a human 
being. On the contrary it is made clear 
that the great qualities of his mind 
and heart shone out all the more 
brightly for the sanctity of character 
that brought them to their highest 
measure of service to God and 
neighbour. His death in 1888 closed a 
life of great activity and holiness that 
has been well and attractively recorded 
in Mr. Sheppard’s book. 

GERARD K. BRADY 
Dublin 


The Apocalypse of Saint John. H. M. 
Féret, O.P. London: Blackfriars. 
1958. Pp. 273. Price 21/-. 

Revelation and Redemption. Dr. 
William Grossouw. London: Chap- 
man. 1958. Pp. 133. Price 8/6. 

Botu these books have this in com- 

mon, that they are about the doctrine 

of Saint John the Evangelist. Pére 

Féret’s is a translation from the French 

of a book which he originally published 

in 1942, It was written for the lay 
reader or non-specialist, and was meant 
to give such a one an explanation of 
the Apocalypse in broad outline. It is 

not a commentary on the text but a 

study of its meaning. The sub-title, “A 

Christian Vision of History’, may give 
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an idea of the author’s aim. Under this 
there are seven chapters dealing 
successively with “Historic Content 
and Literary Style’’ (an interesting and 
not too technical introduction to the 
book), “‘The ‘Kingdom of God’ of the 
Synoptic Gospels and ‘Kingdom of 
Christ’ of the Apocalypse’’ (seeing it 
in relation to contemporary history), 
“The Mystery of Christ in the 
Apocalypse”, “‘The Christian View of 
History According to the Apocalypse”’, 
“The Activity of Satan in History”, 
“The Church in History and the Holy 
Jerusalem”, and ‘‘The Evolution of 
History and End of Time”. There are 
two useful Appendices: a plan of the 
Apocalypse, and the text itself arranged 
in rhythmic form. Regettably, there 
is no Index. Though it is conceived on 
such broad lines, Pere Féret’s book 
gives an adequate explanation of the 
imagery and symbolism of _ the 
Apocalypse, sufficient at least for a 
general grasp of its meaning. What 
really distinguishes this book is the 
enthusiasm, the interest, and the sense 
of optimism with which it is written. 
It not only gives information; it has 
a message. The message is one of hope, 
hope for the Christian in the ultimate 
victory of Christ, and therefore of His 
Church. It is not without significance 
that the book was written in the middle 
of a world war in which France just 
then lay prostrate under the heel of the 
German conqueror. This is probably 
what makes this book more real than 
the usual academic kind of study of 
the Apocalypse, and therefore more 
attractive, one would judge, to the 
general reader. 

Dr. Grossouw’s book is simpler, 
though its scope is wider. It is a short 
introduction to the theology of Saint 
John which deals clearly and concisely 
with the key-ideas of his Gospel 
(Light, Life, Love, etc.), after a 
preliminary chapter of more general 
introduction to his style and method. 
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This is the kind of book to take up 
after reading the Gospel, and it should 
undoubtedly lead to a more enlightened 
re-reading of the sacred text. We could 
do with more books of this kind which 
gives a brief, uncomplicated synthesis 
of New Testament theology. The 
present one is a translation from the 
Dutch, and it is to be hoped that 
Messrs. Chapman will bring out more 
of them, but, if possible, in paper 
covers at a cheaper price so as to give 
the average poor reader a chance of 
buying a few of them. 

JAMES BRENNAN 
Kilkenny 


What Is the Bible? Daniel-Rops. 
Translated from the French by 
J. R. Foster. (Faith and Fact 

Books: 60.) London: Burns and 
Oates. 1958. Pp. 128. Price 7/6. 

THE present book sets out in simple 

language the uniqueness of the Bible 

and what the Bible is. The author 
takes the reader from the explanation 
of the word “Bible” itself right 
through the history of Sacred Writ; 
from the spoken word to the written. 

We are shown the fate that befalls 

manuscripts and the consequent 

necessity of textual criticism. We are 
given the necessary ideas of the 

Apocrypha, Dead Sea Scrolls, Biblical 

History and Geography, that a proper 

understanding of the sacred text 

requires. We then get a brief intro- 
duction to the various groupings of 
books in general, and to each book in 
particular, for both Old and New 

Testament. There are chapters to treat 

of the Inspiration and the Senses of 

Scripture while a final one is reserved 

for the inculcation of the necessity of 

a pious study of the Bible. 

A select bibliography of both 
Catholic and non-Catholic writers is 
appended and translator’s footnotes 
make clear any point in the text more 
suited to French than English readers. 

Within the limited space at his 
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disposal, there are but few questions 
on the Sacred Text with which the 
author does not deal. His approach is, 
moreover, both enlightened and critical 
and he shows himself conversant with 
recent literature on the problems. This 
is a book that all should read with 
profit, and should moreover bring 
from it a love of the sacred text. 

“Vatican Council” should be read 
instead of “‘The Council of Trent” on 
p. 63. On p. 74 it is stated that Sarah, 
delighted at the birth of a son, called 
him Isaac, that is “son of joy”. The 
name Isaac (Yishag) is connected in 
the Bible with the idea of laughter 
(sahaq) not joy. The writer is rather 
ambiguous as to the unity or plurality 
of authors of the Book of Isaias in 
pp. 78-79. 

MARTIN McNAMARA 

Moyne Park 


The Legion of Mary and the Spiritua. 
3: Life. Dublin: C.T.S.I. 1959. Pp. 911 
Price 3/-. 

HERE we have the addresses given at 
the conference of Legion Spiritual 
Directors at Athlone last year. The 
addresses, six in number, deal with 
the salient points of Legion spirituality 
—charity, the Holy Ghost, prayer. In 
addition we are reminded of the value 
of the Legion to the priest in his work; 
we are given an example of the total 
self-sacrifice to which it leads its 
members (in China); we are shown 
what the Legion expects from the 
director and what he in turn may hope 
for from it in his own soul. This is a 
fine introduction to the Legion and 
shows the depth of sound doctrine on 
which it is based and the great 
demands which it makes on all 
concerned with it. 

PADRAIG © FIANNACHTA 
Maynooth 


Focloir Fealsaimh. Colmin 0 
Huallachdin, O.F.M. Réamhra le 
Monseigneur Louis de Raeymaeker, 
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Uachtaran Ard-Institiiid na Feal- 

sinachta, Ollscoil Louvain. Baile 

Atha Cliath: An Clécomhar Tra. 

1958. Luach 20/-. 
I pon’T know how much Irish Mon- 
seigneur de Raeymaeker knows, but I 
can heartily endorse his remarks in the 
Réamhra to this book. J/ (i.e. an tAth. 
6 Huallachdin) tenu puiser dans les 
trésors de la littérature irlandaise, qui 
réevéle le génie authentique d’une 
civilisation millénaire, et, par ailleurs, 
il est préoccupé de garder le contact 
avec le langage philosophique inter- 
national en usage aujourd’hui. Both 
points fascinated me in browsing 
through this bbok—obviously one does 
not “read”’ it. Turning first to look for 
bibliographical indications I was fas- 
cinated by the contents listed under 
Noda agus Foinsi. One was thrilled 
at finding how much there once 
was, and no doubt will again be 
with the help of this Focldir, “‘dans les 
trésors de la littérature irlandaise’’; 
Aristotle’s Categories with the com- 
mentaries of Boethius, the first book 
of the Ethics (An Claidheamh Soluis, 
1912), Burley, De Potentiis Animae, 
Gilbertas Porretanus, De Operatio- 
nibus Occultis Naturae, the Isagoge, 
Johannes de Rupella, Saint Thomas, 
De Mixtione Elementorum, De Motu 
Cordis, and much more—and, no 
doubt, since he is only one man, and 
a busy one at that, an tAth. O 
Huallachdin has had to be selective 
among the manuscripts as "among the 
printed sources. ol 

Next came the principles on which 
he worked, set out clearly and definitely 
and most interestingly, in the Brollach. 
His sources justify his contention: td 
an Ghaeilge & husdid leis na cianta chun 
gnd na fealsinachta mar eolatocht a 
dhéanamh. As he says, our forbears did 
their bit to express in their own 
language at their own time the content 
of the traditional philosophy of 
Europe in the days when “Europe was 
the Faith’. ““Ach chose imeachtai na 
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staire an saothri comhleandnach”’, 
and to repair that deficiency is the 
task, and the pressing need, of our 
own day. The way has been pointed 
for “an Gael ar mhian leis seilbh a 
fhail ar oiread agus ab fhéidir d’eag- 
naoicht a mhuintire féin, agus nach 
n-obfadh d’aon chuid d’oidhreacht 
choiteann an chine dhaonna fré chéile”’ 
and an tAth. G Huallachain has nobly, 
competently and scientifically made it 
possible for us to carry on where our 
fathers left off: an ghndth-chaint 
(uirlis na gndath-thuisceana) a shaothri 
go mbionn si réidh chun smaoineamh ar 
chruinneas neamhghndch a chur in itil. 
I once tried to teach a bit of elementary 
philosophy through Irish in a teacher 
training college. How I wish that an 
tAthair Colman had got this in first! 

Printers and publishers have done 
their workyrather unusually well. The 
volume is 4slimly, almost “‘slickly”’, 
produced and is a delight to handle 
and to look at. And the author’s own 
contribution to the material lay-out 
is most workmanlike and convenient: 
first the complete vocabulary, each 
word followed by source-references 
(where it is not “‘nua-cheapaithe’’) and 
by the corresponding terms in German, 
English, French and Latin. This is 
followed by a philosophical vocabulary 
German-Irish, then by English-Irish, 
then by French-Irish, covering all the 
terms explained in the first part in 
Irish. We meet odd things and odd- 
sounding things occasionally on the 
way—who would have thought of 
translating je as féin? And who can 
suggest anything better? Mise ? Even 
Father Colman could think of that 
one! The volume is wonderful value 
for a pound and will give hours of 
pleasure and profit. No doubt some- 
one has already sent a copy to Camille 
Bourniquel, the author of that in some 
ways rather wonderful and in other 
ways so Irish Times-y little guidebook 
Irlande, published by Editions du Seuil, 
just to show him how wrong he was 
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when he said: “la traduction d’un 
ouvrage philosophique en gaelique est 
une entreprise 4 peu prés impossible”’. 

J. J. TWOMEY 
Strawberry Hill, London 


Irland im deutschen und abendlandischen 
Sakralraum. Georg Schreiber. Koln 
und Opladen: Westdeutscher Verlag. 
Pp. 120. Price DM. 9 (approx. 16/-). 

SEVERAL notable contributions to Irish 

ecclesiastical history have been made 

within the past few years by scholars 
writing in Germany and in German. 

First came Dr. Walter Delius’s 

Geschichte der irische Kirche von ihren 

Anfangen bis zum 12. Jahrhundert, 

published in Munich in 1954, the first 

ecclesiastical history of Ireland (with 
the exception of a summary of an 
earlier work) to appear in any country 
for nearly a generation. Then came 

Dr. Joachim Dienemann’s Der Kult 

des heiligen Kilian im 8. und 9. 

Jahrhundert, published in Wurzburg 

in 1955, which threw new light on the 

relations between Germany and Ire- 
land in early medieval times. The 
recent appearance of the work now 
under review shows that there is no 
falling-off in interest in Ireland among 

German historians. 

Dr. Schreiber is Professor of 
Theology at the University of Munster 
and has been for many years an 
outstanding contributor on Ecclesias- 
tical History to various continental 
reviews. He has already, in 1950, 
published a study of the work and 
cult of Irish and Anglo-Saxon mis- 
sionaries in Germany, principally in 
Westphalia. He is therefore peculiarly 
fitted to undertake a comprehensive 
Zusammenstellung of Irish religious 
links with the Germanic part of 
Europe. 

Yet those who take up his present 
volume expecting to find in it the 
German counterpart of Tommasini’s 
I Santi Irlandesi in Italia are doomed 
to disappointment. He is content 
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merely to map out the field. He 
provides useful preliminary chapters 
on the continental cult of Saints 
Patrick and Brigid and then proceeds 
to an examination, in ten short 
sections, of the work and posthumous 
glory of ten holy exiles from Ireland 
who are still honoured in Germanic 
lands—Columban, Gall, Deicol, Fursa, 
Faolan, Kilian, Fiacra, Fridolin, Fin- 
dan and Colman. The last sections 
of the book deal with such diverse 
topics as the influence of the story of 
Saint Brendan’s Voyage on sixteenth 
and seventeenth century continental 
writings, the liaison between Irish 
missionaries abroad and the homeland, 
the historiography of the Irish mis- 
sionary movement and the iconography 
of Irish saints. 

One notable omission is Saint 
Columcille, who is still venerated in 
parts of Germany as protector against 
vermin just as strongly as on Tory 
Island. Strangely enough the Donegal 
saint, a byword for manliness at home, 
is sometimes depicted as a female in 
German statues! Devotion to Saint 
Patrick in Styria is adequately repre- 
sented, yet the cult of the saint in 
Hohenstadt and surrounding villages, 
where his feast is celebrated annually 
by pilgrimages and pageantry, is 
ignored. It would be easy to point out 
similar omissions in many chapters of 
Dr. Schreiber’s work, but such 
criticism would ignore his obvious 
plan to be selective rather than 
exhaustive. As his book stands, it is a 
popular introduction to the whole 
field, combined with a scholarly 
examination of some special questions. 
Under the first aspect the work will 
give German readers a keener appre- 
ciation of Irish religious activity among 
their forefathers, for Dr. Schreiber, 
like most of his compatriots on the 
same road, has little sympathy with 
writers of other nations who in recent 


years have sought to belittle the early 
Irish missionary achievement. In it 
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scholarly apparatus it will probably 
be most appreciated by Irish students 
of the period, as it brings to their 
notice several articles on Irish saints, 
scattered through local German 
reviews, which, as far as I know, have 
never hitherto been listed in Irish 
bibliographies. 

TOMAS O FIAICH 
Ménuat 


The Life of Saint John of the Cross. 
Criségono de Jestis, O.C.D. Trans- 
lated by Kathleen Pond. London: 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1958. 
Pp. 325. Price 18/-. 

Tus is the first English translation of 

Padre Criségono’s well-known life of 

Saint John of the Cross. The author, 

who died in 1945 at the age of forty- 

one, was one of the most outstanding 
scholars that Spain has produced. He 
had, besides, literary skill and philo- 

sophical insight and was engaged on a 

work with the intriguing title Critica 

del Escolasticismo at the time of his 
death. By his gifts and background 
he was, as it were, destined to write 
the definitive life of Saint John of the 

Cross. Received into the Order of 

Discalced Carmelites at the age of 

sixteen, a subject of the Province of 

Old Castile, cradle of the Order, he 

spent his religious life in such places 

as Segovia, Avila, Salamanca. One 
feels that the book grew with the 
author. It is not surprising that the 
book received all sorts of commenda- 

tions from Spanish critics as well as a 

special prize from the Ministry for 

Education. It could no longer be said 

that the best life of the great Spanish 

mystic was that of the French Car- 
melite, Father Bruno. So much new 

material had come to light since 1936, 

when Father Bruno’s life appeared, 

that it must now yield place to that of 

Padre Criségono. 

It may not be out of place to remark 
that this work of substitution might 
be over-emphasised. The truth is that 
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Father Bruno’s Life was a considerable 
achievement in its time, and that, 
because of its author’s originality and 
genuine insight, it will remain as an 
alternative portrait of the Mystical 
Doctor. It is hardly just to Father 
Bruno to speak of Padre Criségono’s 
Life as the “‘first biography that com- 
bines real comprehensiveness with a 
rigorously critical approach’’. There is 
another matter of justice that should 
be mentioned. The present translation 
is of the third Spanish edition and this 
edition is a joint effort, for Padre 
Cris6gono’s text has been revised, 
corrected and brought up-to-date by 
Padre Matias. The “Editor’s Note” that 
comes at the end of certain chapters 
of the translation is in all cases the 
work of Padre Matias whose name 
appears nowhere in the translation. In 
the larger forty-five shilling edition 
some of the footnotes of the Spanish 
edition are given at the end—those 
signed “Editor” are the work of 
Padre Matias. Finally, it is stated in 
the Foreword that Padre Criségono’s 
biography prefaced his edition of the 
Works of Saint John of the Cross. But 
the editor of this careful new edition 
(which purports to provide a better 
text than that of Padre Silverio used 
in the Peers translation) is Padre 
Lucinio, not Padre Criségono. (This 
edition provides a full bibliography of 
Sanjuanist publications and an excel- 
lent Indice de Conceptos—all in a book 
of 1,400 pages of clear, readable type 
for the equivalent of ten shillings!) 
Those who have come to regard the 
Mystical Doctor as the best of all 
spiritual guides will rejoice in this 
translation of what is the most com- 
plete and satisfactory account of his 
life. Perhaps the book will also intro- 
duce the saint’s lovable and magnificent 
personality to many who would love 
him if they only knew him. It is partly 
his own fault that he is one of the 
most misunderstood of the saints, for 
his works burn like fire. But he was 
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the gentlest of men and the most 
understanding and fatherly of directors, 
making all allowances for the weakness 
of human nature and for differences of 
temperament. It is his father’s anxiety 
to forewarn his children against false 
paths and pitfalls that gives his writing 
in places a sharpness that is only on 
the surface. He suffered too much to 
be hard. He was imprisoned for nine 
months for disobedience by good 
religious men, and he died under a 
cloud so ominous that his friends 
burned his letters lest they be used in 
evidence against him. Besides, there 
was that interior sifting of the spirit 
which no biographer can describe, for 
it is worked in a domain above this 
world—only hints of it come through 
to us. Here is no pious statue but the 
terrible glory of the cross, not a painted 
cross either but the cross lived and 
suffered in trembling humanity. 

Miss Pond’s translation of this 
mportant book is excellent. 
BNOEL DERMOT O’DONOGHUE 
Loughrea 


Irisleabhar Muighe Nuadhat 1959: 
Coldiste Phadraig, Manuat: Cual- 
lacht Chuilm Cille. Pp. 96 -+- xxxiv. 
Price 3/-. 

IRISLEABHAR MUIGHE NUADHAT con- 

tinues to maintain the high standard 

of literary worth and_ scholarship 
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which Irish readers have come to 
associate with it all through the years, 

The current issue (1959) ranges in 
subject matter from a _ very fine 
criticism by Mairin Nic Ailin of the 
art of Jerome Connor through many 
excellent studies on such subjects as 
Francis Thompson, Handel, the pub- 
lished sources of Irish local History 
(to mention but a few), to a most 
interesting biographical sketch by 
Réamonn O Muireadhaigh of the life 
of an Irish Dominican Father whose 
zeal and labour in vinea Domini 
about the middle of the last century 
merits for him the distinction of Aspal 
na hAirgintine. 

While admitting that the IRISLEABHAR 
does not make light reading and for 
that reason might not appeal to the 
general run of readers of Irish, the 
number of young writers who have in 
this issue proved their mastery in the 
field of Irish writing is, it seems to us, 
a sign which augurs well for the future 
of the language and its literature. 

Everything about this annual—its 
presentation, the choice of essays, the 
reproduction of photographs, _ the 
very judicious selection of verse, all 
point to a group of editors who 
obviously know their job. 


MAIRTIN DE BHAILIS 
Gaillimh 
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Life is full of risks, financial and otherwise 


But in matters 
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risk is reduced FIRE 
to the minimum MARINE @ BURGLARY @ | 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY @ 


when you take out 
ETC., ETC. 


a policy with— 


IRISH NATIONAL INSURANCE 


Head Office : 11 DAWSON ST., DUBLIN. ‘Phone 76671 (nine lines), 
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